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Know what I'd 
do if | were 217 





The call | made at Mary Baxter's house made 


a great difference in her life...and mine 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. 


We 


By M.P.W., 
Equitable Society 
Representative 


WHAT WOULD | DO? Well, first let’s see what I actually did. 


At 21 I was just starting out in business. I remember 
as clearly as though it were yesterday, how nervous I was 
when I made my first call as an Equitable Representative. 


I've made thousands since —but never one that made 
me want to be in any other business. Like the one I made 
to the Baxter home to explain to John Baxter’s young 
widow about the money that would start coming in, now 
that John was dead. 


That call gave me a realization of just how fine and 
useful a job I had with Equitable. Mary Baxter could go 
right on living in the same house on Vine Street without 
worrying about the upkeep. I saw the fruits of my work 
hold tragedy at bay — permitting someone to pursue a good 
life in spite of an unfortunate turn of events. 


Yes, if I were 21 again and had a free choice of doing 
whatever I wanted —I’d do just what I did the first time. 
I'd become an Equitable man all over again! 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative of The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance. 
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VALUE OF THE DOLLAR ROSE early this year as prices to the consumers 
dropped 0.4 per cent, compared with December's figures. The 
National Industrial Conference Board reported these facts 
after a survey of prices in 10 key cities. Food prices 
accounted for most of the decline. Purchasing value of the 
dollar reached 56 cents in January, measured against a full 
100-cent dollar in January, 1939. 


PERSONAL INCOME SHOT UP by 5.5 per cent in 1952, but taxes held the net 
rise to 4 per cent. The Government's Office of Business 
Economics listed the year's gross personal income as $268.5 
billion, compared with $254 billion the year before. Income 
for all major sections of the population, except the farmers, 
went up in 1952, but changes were less marked than in the 
previous year. Wage and salary payments increased almost 
seven per cent, with wages alone up $8 billion. 


ALMOST 10 MILLION TONS OF STEEL were produced in U. S. furnaces and 
mills during January to set a new monthly production record, 
reports the American Iron and Steel Institute. Output for the 
month averaged 13,290 tons of steel an hour for a total of 
9,888,000 tons during the month. 


BUSINESS EXPENDITURES FOR NEW PLANTS and equipment this year will total 
$26.3 billion, according to estimates released jointly by the 
Department of Commerce and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. With that figure only two per cent below the record 
set in 1952, analysts agree this outlay will tend to keep 
business on its present high economic level. 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION STARTED 1953 at a record rate. With production 
controls off, manufacturers may turn out 3.2 million passenger 
cars by mid-year. Weekly total including both cars and trucks 
hovers around 150,000. Nevertheless, leaders don't look for 
the industry to pass 1950's record of 8 million plus vehicles. 


TALK OF RETURN TO CURBS ON CREDIT BUYING is also causing headaches for 
manufacturers and retailers, especially car dealers. Finance 
companies estimate 70 per cent of all new and used cars are 
sold on credit; official figures show percentage rose from 2l 
in 1946 to 55 in 1951. Some of the President's advisers, 
concerned over increase in outstanding consumer credit, 
reportedly want regulation "W" revived, although credit figure 
represents no greater percentage of total income than it 
did before World War II. 


LOOKING AHEAD TO ATOMIC POWER, Westinghouse Electric has scheduled con- 
struction near Pittsburgh on a multi-million dollar plant to 
manufacture atomic equipment. Nevertheless, most scien- 
tists set five to ten years from now as completion date for a 
power plant using atomic energy as heat. Economists now 
question whether, even by that time, such a plant will be able 
to compete costwise with present methods of generating power. 
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Three Indicators Start Year Well 

Three industries, listed by the 
Cleveland Trust Company as ac- 
crate indicators of industrial ac- 
tivity, opened 1953 with a rush. 
Plotting figures since 1919 for 
automobile production, steel out- 
put, and construction volume, the 
trust company shows that these 
three industries most of the time 
mark out the trend for general 
business and industrial activity. 

For this year, early reports in- 
dicate auto manufacturers. will 
make more cars in 1953 than last 
year. If there are no serious work 
stoppages, steel output will prob- 
ably set a new record. 

New construction will probably 
be 3.7 per cent higher than in 1952, 
based on estimates by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Although the 
increase is listed in dollar expendi- 
tures, the predicted stability in 
costs would mean that this per- 
centage rise would apply also to 
physical volume. 


Truck, Rail Expansion Plans Vary 

Surveys by government econo- 
mists indicate that business gen- 
erally will invest new capital this 
year at about the same rate as last 
year. But in the transportation 
field, the railroads expect to cut- 
back their investments in new fa- 
cilities by about $275 million, a 
reduction of approximately  one- 
fifth. 

Trucking and other transporta- 





tion firms, however, expect to ex- 
end on new trucks, shops, termi- 
als, ships and docks about $1.4 
llion. This reflects the confidence, 
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by PAUL WOOTON 


Washington Member, 
Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve officials are relying on 
holders of insurance policies to 
provide active support of their 
anti-inflationary policies. 

Officials regard insurance as 
a basic element in a free econ- 
omy. They know no other type 
of investment is as widely dis- 
tributed among the people. The 
new team in Washington real- 
izes the importance of main- 
taining the buying power of the 
dollar that has gone into such 
investments. One of the princi- 
pal objectives of the adminis- 
tration is to insure monetary 
stability. 

The executive branch of the 
government as now constituted 
regards inflation as an overall 
sales tax with no exemptions. 
Congress, which shrinks from 
the mention of a general fed- 
eral sales tax, even though such 
a tax could exempt the necessi- 
ties of life, does not hesitate to 


legislate along lines that make 
for inflation. 

Outlook for 1953 is promis- 
ing. It is expected to be a stable 
year—no depression—no infla- 
tion. Inflation melts away in the 
face of large production. Indus- 
trial output has risen steadily 
until it now equals the peak of 
the war years. Nationa] income 
is at an all-time high. The total 
output of goods and services is 
at an annual rate in excess of 
$360 billion. 

Social security payments that 
can provide only the barest 
necessities for beneficiaries are 
a heavy burden on taxpayers. 
Insurance provided by private 
enterprise is seen as a neces- 
sary supplement to social secu- 
rity. Insurance, the administra- 
tion feels, merits support from 
the public and from the govern- 
ment and should have the most 
favorable tax treatment pos- 
sible. 





reported in a Defense Transporta- 
tion Administration survey, that 
truck shipping will continue to in- 
crease for at least six months. 


Use of Rubber Sets New High 

More rubber—both natural and 
synthetic—was consumed last year 
than in any previous 12-month pe- 
riod. The total—1.26 million long 
tons—was more than 2000 tons 


ahead of the previous high in 1950 
and 46,000 tons ahead of consump- 
tion in 1951. 

Of the total rubber used last 
year, 454,566 long tons were syn- 
thetic, and the balance — 806,032 
tons—came from natural sources. 


Firms Expect Brisk Appliance Sales 


Because the American housewife 
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for your information 


is still buying their products in 
large numbers, home appliance 
makers are estimating that this 
brisk tempo of sales will continue, 
at least through the second quarter 
of 1953. 

The sales rate continues to climb. 
After hoisting themselves out of a 
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slump in mid-1952, producers have 
felt only one temporary falter in 
sales volume, recorded last Novem- 
ber. Now they are counting on a 
competitive but good market in 
which each one is inclined to place 


his slice of the housewife’s dollar 
at something above the industry 
average. 

These optimistic estimates of 
sales are being backed with capital 
investment dollars. Fully com- 
mitted and expected to be in pro- 
duction before the end of the year 
are at least one new refrigerator 
plant, new factory space for home 
laundry equipment, an expansion 
by an appliance maker into room 
air conditioning, and still another 
refrigerator plant expansion. 


Building Costs Show 5% Decrease 


Building construction costs 
dropped five per cent during the 
last six months, according to a sur- 
vey in eight northeastern states. A 
similar drop had been reported ear- 
lier from samplings in New York, 
New Jersey, and New England. 

Thus building costs have gone 
down in 62 cities in 15 northeast- 
ern states, and Myron L. Matthews 
writing in the Dow Service Daily 
Building Reports, predicts that this 
pattern will hold true for the en- 
tire country after 88 other areas in 
the remaining 33 states have been 
surveyed. 





1952 NEW PASSENGER CAR REGISTRATIONS* 
Arranged by Makes in Descending Order According to the 1952 Twelve Months’ Totals 








* Based on data from R.L. Polk & Co. 





November December 
MAKE 1952 1952 1951 
Chevrolet. 76,084 81,667 65,621 
TT 80,172 73,948 55,888 
ee Daoas 52,064 24,202 26,040 
ORT 23,991 29,099 25,136 
Pontiac...... 22,769 23,786 23,347 
Dodge....... 23,529 19,471 17,103 
Oldemobile . 17,255 20,420 17,187 
Mereury....... 22,573 18,247 15,491 
Studebaker 15,803 12,722 12,511 
Mash....... 12,801 11,522 8,956 
~~ hones 11,366 8,404 8,142 
De Pe 10,151 6,906 7,906 
Cadifiac........ 4,777 7,661 6,551 
Hudeon......... 5,683 4,845 5,559 
 ___ane 6,149 3,796 4,622 
PT ccdscaseese 3,506 3,654 2,796 
Willys... 3,858 3,417 1,238 
Laas 2,890 2,210 1,418 
| SES 1,792 1,891 2,494 
eee 573 493 sel 

(British)... .. 322 280 353 
— SNe... 4 a eipninss 
(British)...... 16 267 
Jaguar (British) a = ae 
All State..... ; 90  -Aa 
Domestic. 40 18 185 
Mise. Foreign........ 519 433 1,025 
Total—All Makes.. 399,906 360, 256 310,084 








Units Per Cent of Total 
1952 1951 1952 1951 
852,542 1,067,042 20.49 21.09 
732,481 862,309 17.61 17.04 
433,134 542,649 10.42 10.72 
310,806 392,285 7.47 7.75 
266 351 337,821 6.41 6.68 
246 464 298 ,603 5.93 5.90 
218,189 273,472 5.25 5.40 
185,883 233,339 4.47 4.61 
157,902 205,514 3.80 4.06 
142,520 140,035 3.43 2.77 
113,392 149,435 2.73 2.95 
91,677 112,643 2.20 2.23 
87,806 97,093 2.11 1.92 
78,509 96,847 1.89 1.91 
66,346 66,999 1.60 1.32 
41,022 52,286 .99 1.03 
41,016 26,049 99 51 
29,110 25,816 -70 51 
28,718 51,372 -69 1.02 
for -18 owas 
4,804 3,800 12 .08 
see Se ieee 
3,854 3,508 -09 .07 
Paes -08 ; 
2,679 5,304 -06 10 
Se axenxs 04 a 
982 3,162 .02 .06 
5,061 13,520 -12 .27 
4,158, 060,903 100.00 100.00 








Wholesalers’ 1952 Volume Higher 

Although dollar value of whole 
salers’ transactions was off about 
$1 billion in 1952, the actual physi 
cal volume was higher because of a 
2.8 per cent drop in wholesale 
prices, according to figures released 
by the Department of Commerce 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

In December of 1952, sales of 
wholesalers were $9.8 billion, a rise 
of seven per cent over November. 

At the end of December, inven 
tories held by wholesalers were 
valued at $10 billion. This was 2 
drop of about $127 million from the 
end of the previous year. 


Jewelry Sales Up, Profits Down in 1952 

While 1952 jewelry-store sales 
were about 10 per cent more in dol 
lars and cents than in 1951, retail 
jewelers’ net profits registered a 
decline, according to a preliminary 
report on sales volume and operat- 
ing expenses issued by the National 
Jewelers Association. 

The decline in net profits, despite 
increased sales volume, was caused 
by an increase in the operating ex- 
penses of single-unit firms. Chain 
stores decreased their operating 
outlays, recording savings mainly 
in salaries, bonuses, and employers’ 
drawings. 

Chain store figures show a net 
profit of 2.37 per cent for 1952 as 
against a net loss of 2.63 per cent 
for 1951. Single-unit firms dropped 
from about 6.44 per cent net profit 
in 1951 to 1.56 per cent for 1982. 


Steel Makers Ready for Advance Orders 


Most steel makers are set now to 
take orders for delivery in the third 
quarter, but are holding off until 
the government clarifies its decon- 
trol intentions. Firms are free to 
book third quarter business right 
away but would like some assurance 
that CMP (Controlled Materials 
Plan) orders will be dead as of 
June 30. 





Oil Heat Tops 25% of Total 


The trend to switch from soli 
fuel to oi] and gas has become stri! 
ingly apparent in a recent stuc 
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made by the Bureau of Mines. In 
1935, the study shows, fuel oil pro- 
vided less than 10 per cent of store 
and residential heating. It is now 
25 per cent and rising at a good 
rate. 

When oil was rationed and a 
freeze imposed on new installations 
the trend was temporarily halted. 
But despite minor setbacks, the 
number of residential oil burners 
has jumped from one million to six 
million. 


Controls Off Copper and Aluminum 

Copper and aluminum producers 
recently found themselves free 
from government price restrictions 
for the first time since January 25, 
1951. And copper, true to pre- 
decontrol predictions, shot up in 
price while aluminum held to OPS 
levels. 

Price lids on these metals, their 
ores, concentrates and mill prod- 
ucts at all levels of production and 
distribution were ended late in 
February. Steel, nickel, magnesium 
and some lesser metals were left 
under ceilings. Included in the de- 
control package were bolts, nuts, 
screws, rivets, mechanical precision 
springs, stampings, and screw ma- 
chine products. 


Utilities Expanding Rapidly 

Private electric and gas utility 
companies have expanded more 
rapidly than private industry as a 
whole. Figures compiled by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the Department of Com- 
merce show that these utility com- 
panies will probably spend this year 
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driver's and the victim's families. 


who will handle the case. 





One Man's Accident Involves 45 Innocent People 





What is the total effect of one accident? The Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany brought together a typical array of the persons hurt, penalized, or otherwise 
affected when a drunken driver is involved in an accident. 

Forty-five people are involved in the average disaster of this type. In the picture 
above, the driver faces them, beginning with his victim on the stretcher, and the 
The ambulance driver, the interne, and other 
hospital attendants make up one portion of the group while on the other side are 
two witnesses, state and city police, and garagemen who towed away the wrecked 
car. Behind the news photographer are twelve jurors, beside the judge and lawyers 


This array was typical, the company suggests, of the 556 deaths in traffic 
accidents, which last year set a record for the four-day Christmas holiday period. 











15 per cent of all funds allotted by 
private industry for plants and 
equipment. In 1946 the utilities 
spent only five per cent of the total. 

Estimates of what the private 
utilities will spend on new capital 
programs this year total $4 billion, 
slightly higher than the expendi- 
ture peak set by these companies 
last year. Increased populations 
needing service plus larger com- 
mercial and industrial demands ac- 
count for much of this rise in funds 
expended. Greater costs for con- 
struction and equipment are listed 
as a third factor. 


Car Sales Dropped During 1952 


New car registrations for 1952 
totaled 4,158,394 passenger cars. 
Reporting these figures, R. L. Polk 
and Company said that this total 


was 21.4 per cent or 902,509 cars 
less than the previous year, approx- 
imately equal to the drop in produc- 
tion figures. 

New truck registrations last year 
totaled 812,099 units, the lowest 
since 1946. This aggregate was 19.1 
per cent below registrations for the 
previous year. The drop was more 
than the one recorded in production 
—14 per cent—but some of the dif- 
ference was accounted for by in- 
creased exports. 


Hardware Sales Lower at $2.62 Billion 


Hardware store sales last year 
declined 4.2 per cent from 1951 
totals. Aggregates were $2.62 bil- 
lion in 1952 and $2.74 billion in the 
previous year. Although sales were 


Continued on page 60 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD today, wherever something is 
happening that you ought to know about, there’s a man 
watching and listening . . . for you. 


He crouches in the mud of the battlefield where your 
son may be fighting. He sits in the great halls where 
laws are being made. 


He’s in factories, on farms, in laboratories and hospitals, at 
the scenes of crimes and at the bar of justice. No event 
that concerns you, whether across the street or across 

the ocean, takes place without his being there .. . 

watching and listening for you. 


When he has seen it all, he will go back to his office, and he 
will write down in plain English exactly what happened. 
Tomorrow you will read it in the paper—a true account, 
a story you can believe, a story by an American reporter. 


What is he like, this man who is your eyes and ears 
around the world? 


He’s not very different from you. He has your kind of 
income, lives in your kind of house, drives your 

kind of car, has your kind of ambitions 

for his family. He grew up in the same Che 
towns, went to the same schools, 

read the same books, listened 

to the same sermons. 
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He reports to you 


So he came to feel as you do about the importance of the truth. 


Older men taught him the reporter’s special skills. He learned 
to tell an opinion from a fact. He learned the difference 
between public interest and private curiosity. He learned to 
ask questions, to remember the answers, and to report 

the words of an enemy as accurately as those of a friend. 


And he learned the most delicate art of all: to pick up 

a fact and hand it to you without squeezing it out of shape. 
His greatest pride is to be able to say, “Here are the straight 
facts as I found them. With them you can think straight 
thoughts and reach straight decisions.” 


There are countries today where it is forbidden to keep your 
eyes open and to tell others what you saw. Such countries 
have no true reporters. You would not be happy there. 


So tonight, when you pick up your newspaper, think a g 0d 
thought for the man who went out with paper and pencil ind 
reported the facts to you. As long as he is free to ask questions, 
you are free. As long as his eyes are open, so are yours. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


Social Security 
Study Ordered 


Charges that dust is being al- 
lowed to gather on President 
Eisenhower’s program for ex- 
panded social insurance coverage 
are getting a brisk denial from 
Rep. Daniel A. Reed, New York 
Republican. 

A zealous advocate of speedy 
reduction of the federal income 
tax, Rep. Reed heads the power- 
ful House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. He has placed the problem 
of examining the vast social se- 
curity field, and working out prac- 
tical legislation based on the re- 
sults of the study, in the hands of 
Rep. Carl T. Curtis, Nebraska Re- 
publican, and six other committee 
members. 

At the White House, there’s in- 
sistence that Congress give prior- 
ity to balancing the national bud- 
get before dealing with tax cuts. 
This view runs counter to that 
held by Rep. Reed, and his nam- 
ing of the Curtis group to perform 
a long-term assignment on social 
security matters is seen in some 
quarters as a retaliatory act. 

Rep. Reed does not agree with 
this inference, though he has ex- 
pressed doubt that the announced 
task can be completed this year. 
He also has said the Curtis sub- 
Committee “will study all of the 
Complaints and problems before 
attempting to write a bill.” 

The magnitude of the job ahead 
of the subcommittee makes it prob- 
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able that the examination will last 
for months. Nevertheless, Rep. 
Curtis himself has said his group 
intends to “work closely with 
President Eisenhower’s Adminis- 
tration and with the Senate.” 

One influential Ways and Means 
Committee member, Rep. Robert 
W. Kean, New Jersey Republican, 
has indicated his desire for an im- 
mediate change in the Social Se- 
curity Act by offering a bill which 
would extend benefits to some 10 
million more people. This mea- 
sure, H. R. 3608, proposes that 
farmers, doctors, lawyers, and 
many other groups not now elig- 
ible for social insurance be 
brought into the program. 

In addition, it would increase 
from $75 to $100 per month the 
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amount a man or woman aged 65 
or over may earn without forfeit- 
ing retirement benefits. More- 
over, it would allow extension 
through 1954 of the provision 
under which persons in military 
service accrue social security 
credit on their earnings. This pro- 
vision is now scheduled to expire 
on Dec. 31. 

His recommendations, Rep. Kean 
has said, would “fulfill the prom- 
ise President Eisenhower made 
during his campaign to broaden 
social security coverage.” 


Bills on Voluntary 
Health Program 


Institution of a voluntary health 
program for the entire country is 
the aim of four Republican mem- 
bers of Congress, who have intro- 
duced bills (H. R. 3582; H. R. 
3586; S. 1153) that would author- 
ize U. §.-State financial aid to non- 
profit, prepayment health insur- 
ance plans. 

Authors of the identical mea- 
sures are Senators Irving M. Ives, 
New York, and Ralph E. Flanders, 
Vermont, and Representatives 
Jacob K. Javits, New York, and 
Robert Hale, Maine. Virtually the 
same program was proposed by 
this group four years ago. 

Each State wishing to partici- 
pate would create a State health 
council. The council would divide 
the State into regions, each of 
them under a “health region au- 
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Appearing in business magazines. 


YOU are entitled to know 


the FACTS about 
Auto Liability Insurance! 


Did you know that fatalities and injuries from automobile accidents lead all others? 
In 1952 alone, 38,000 men, women and children were killed—over 1,300,000 suf- 
fered injuries and property was damaged over $300,000.000 through automobile ac- 
cidents! And, especially tragic, most of these accidents could have been prevented! 


WHAT ARE INSURANCE COMPANIES AND AGENTS 
DOING TO HELP REDUCE THIS TOLL? Every day, 
year in, year out, they are engaged in activities 
designed to reduce automobile accidents. Just 
a few are: 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION STAFFS — trained com- 


pany personnel develop safe driving programs 


for business and industry. 


INSPECTION SERVICES — vehicles inspected for in- 


sured trucks and fleets. 


LOCAL SAFE DRIVING PROGRAMS— designed to 
help make your community a safer, better place, 


are planned and supported. 


DRIVERS SAFETY AWARDS—are given by insur- 
ance companies for safe driving in thousands 


of insured companies the nation over. 


HIGH SCHOOL DRIVING COURSES — instruction for 


teen-age drivers initiated in many high schools. 


DRIVER SAFETY EDUCATION — folders, posters, 
films and booklets are prepared and distributed 


each year to promote safe driving. 


LEGISLATION BENEFITING THE MOTORIST — the 
Financial Responsibility Laws now in force in 
most states were initiated and supported by in- 
surance companies and agents. Result: Percent- 
age of insured cars, in N. Y. State alone, in- 


creased from 65 to 95! 








Today’s Conditions 


Average 
Increase 


Since 1940: 
Automobile Accidents. . . 54% 
135% 


Hospital costs 
Repair costs 


Jury awards at an all time high! 


Automobile Liability 
rates only 


REMEMBER: YOU make 
tomorrow's rates TODAY! 











Success in reducing accidents and 
controliing automobile insurance 
costs requires the constant co- 
operation of all drivers. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP: Adopt 
this simple five-point program! 
Drive Safely 
Obey all traffic regulations 
Support law enforcement 
Keep your car in top condition 
When you serve on juries— 
award just verdicts — 
don’t yield to emotional appeals! 


OUR AGENT in your community is helping to make your highways safer 
and better. If in your business, social or civic activities you can use 


films, folders, booklets or posters on safe driving 
address our Agency & Production Depart- 


If you don’t have his name 
ment— we'll supply it promptly! 


-contact him today! 


ACT NOW — join the Crusade 
against America’s Number One Cause of Accidental Deaths and Injuries! 


HMERICAN SURETY 


ee ee 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
- ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 





AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. «NC. 
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Washington Report 


Continued from page 9 


thority” made up of laymen named 
by the governor. 

Residents would be able to sub- 
scribe voluntarily to a non-profit, 
prepayment plan which would fur- 


nish a “national yardstick” of 
benefits. Each health region au- 
thority would determine a fair 


cost for the basic service, but in 
no case could it be less than three 
per cent of the subscriber’s in- 
come under $5000. 

Benefits of individual plans 
could be more or less comprehen- 
sive than those provided in the 
“national yardstick,” with costs 
varying accordingly from the 
three per cent minimum. The 
State health council would decide 
the maximum range of benefits 
that could be offered by plans 
under its jurisdiction. 

Fede ral financial assistance 
would be in the form of grants- 
in-aid to the States, following the 
pattern set up in the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Construction Act. Grants 
would be allotted in inverse ratio 
to a State’s per-capita income and 
would range from $3 (U. §S.) to $1 
(State) down to $1 (U. S.) to $2 
(State). The maximum amount of 
federal aid would be $15 per year 
for each person covered by health 
plans in the respective States. 

Looking toward the solution of 
medical care problems of the fu- 
ture, the Senate-House Bills would 
create a bipartisan “Federal 
Health Study and Planning Com- 
mission,” with the task of main- 
taining a continuing study of na- 
tional health needs and developing 
a 20-year health program to be 
recommended to the President and 
Congress. Another action called 
for is broadening of the hospital 
construction aid program. 


OASI Suits 
Must Be Amended 

While various Congressmen con- 
tinued to discuss the relative 
merits of altering the Social Se- 
curity Act now or later, Federal 
Security Administrator Oveta 
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Culp Hobby pointed out that per- 
sons Who have suits pending for 
federal Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance must make amendments 
to cases filed before she took office. 

Plaintiffs, Mrs. Hobby said, are 
required to name her, instead of 
former FSA Chief Oscar Ewing, 





as defendant in such cases. She 
warned that under the law plain- 
tiffs must take this action within 
six months of the date (Jan. 21, 
1953) she assumed her duties. 
Otherwise, a suit may be thrown 
out of court because of a legal 
technicality. 

‘‘This Administration,” Mrs. 
Hobby stated, “does not want a 
single pending case to be halted 
on technicalities because of the 
wording of the law. Claimants in 
these cases are elderly persons, 
widows or children dependent 
upon the benefits.” 


Life Companies 
Hold Farm Loans 


Last July 1, Department of 
Agriculture statisticians have 
found, life insurance companies 
were holding 24 per cent of all 
U. S. farm mortgages. 

The department’s figures reveal 
that these firms recorded a 6.2 
per cent increase in farm mort- 
gage holdings in the first half of 
1952, even though the number and 
total dollar value of loans in this 
form to farmers decreased from 
the 1951 level. Companies .made 
16,324 such loans, valued at $192,- 
267,000, in the January-June 
period last vear, while in the com- 
parable months of 1951 there were 
21,530 loans, amounting to $237,- 
957,000. 

Average value of farm mort- 
gages held by insurance com- 
panies as the first half of 1952 
ended was $11,780, in contrast to 
an average for all lenders of 
$5,610. A year earlier, the com- 
panies’ mortgages averaged 
$11,050. The average for all lend- 
evs at that time was $5,370. 

Farm mortgage debt in the more 
recent period was at the highest 
level since 1939, showing an in- 
crease of $300 million to $6.6 bil- 
lion in the half-year. About 30 
per cent of this climb was in life 
insurance company holdings. 

Continued on page 85 
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How To 
INCREASE 
THE 


NET INCOME 
of 
Your Agency 





ost methods of increasing the 
M income of a fire-casualty agency 
or brokerage firm also involve increasing 
expenses. An exception to this has been 
found by those representing Connecticut 
Mutual. Hundreds of agents and brokers 
have added thousands of dollars to their 
with us. Why? 
Because Connecticut Mutual does so 
much of the work which, in the fire and 
casualty lines, you have to do yourself 
or pay to have done in your office. 


incomes by working 


Even fire-casualty men who for years 


have represented another life insurance 


.company — and haven’t written much 


business — have been amazed at the 
volume of commissions that results from 
the help and cooperation given by The 
Connecticut Mutual. 


From this experience of ours with your 
kind of office we have evolved methods 
that will work for you, and have trained 
our home office staff and fieldmen to 
understand the special problems you 
have. All this has been condensed into 
a plan that you should know about. 





The 16-page booklet shown above tells 
about these special facilities. Here are 
some of the subjects it deals with: 


e Why it is profitable for a fire-casualty 
agent or broker to handle life insur- 
ance. 


e Details of Connecticut Mutual’s plan 
to help you sell. 


e Why Connecticut Mutual is a good 
company for you. 





e Why Connecticut Mutual is a good 
company for your client. 


e Examples of what other fire-casualty 
agents and brokers have done — in 
terms of thousands of dollars of 
additional income. 


A copy of this new booklet is yours for 
the asking, without the slightest obliga- 
tion on your part. Send for yours today 

- it may well guide your agency toward 
a material increase in net income. 


he Connreatloal Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + taitfrd 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Name 


Hartford, Connecticut 


I am interested in selling life insurance so please send 
me, free and without obligation, your new booklet “A Plan 
to Help General Insurance Men Sell Life Insurance.” 


Dept. SP-4-3 





Street 


(please print) 





Town 
or City 





State. 
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' AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES « SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 





Real Estate . 


Surplus 


Total . 





Capital Stock . 


Surplus as regards Policyholders . 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Offices . . 

U. S. Government Securities . 
Canadian Government Securities . 
Preferred Stocks . ew 2 
Common Stocks, except Subsidiaries ° . 


(Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners) 


Stocks of Subsidiaries . 


Agents’ Balances (less than 90 days old). . . 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets . 
Total Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . ne 

Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses 
Reserve for Taxes es 
Reserve for Expenses and Other Liabilities . 


Total Liabilities, except Capital 


$ 7,400,667.82 
39,242,444.06 
1,164,235.21 
315,000.00 
3,460,8 10.00 


16,255,986.95 
256,648.60 
6,041,757.97 
441,683.31 





$74,579,233.92 





$22,653,327.29 
26,673,975.00 
1,314,077.25 
664,800.46 





$ 2,000,000.00 
21,273,053.92 





$51,306, 180.00 


23,273,053.92 





$74,579,233.92 





Securities carried at $3,218,653.93 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
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ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


(Wholly owned by American Automobile Insurance Company) 





ASSETS 
oe tek ein aed CR eS oe eae we ee eo 8 & 6 oe eee 
U.S. Government Securities. .......2ece. oe ee eee 
Preferred Stocks. ....... Rad Siulke ae S08 eo er ra ee 517,600.00 
ee ee a ee ne aie cal <a 3,446,303.00 
(Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of henemnee Commissioners) 
Ti os ke ce ale al a fal SA er dae “ice oh a ee 8 311,194.35 
Agents’ Balances (Less than 90 days ere ae ite 5 a tee 999,695.65 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets ...... Sth wae ee 80,550.70 
Total Admitted Assets ......... <a ao eC 6 oe Bee $20,813,146.72 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. ........ ae eee 8 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses... ....... . 10,139,923.00 
OI CE 2 tk sce ae une a eee 8 “leg ame a ae gl i ae 337,878.36 
Reserve for Policyholders’ Dividends Declared. . .........2.. 820,024.20 
Reserve for Expenses and Other Liabilities ..........2.ee-8 51,881.30 
Total Liabilities, except Capital ...... eee ee 
Cop Biete. . a we os ee oe . « «  $1,000,000.00 
ES has « de eure «> a 7,229,545.69 
Sesshes oo wee Poe sxe 8 oe Soe er ee ee se ee es 8,229,545.69 
SUN. ote o KO ees Se ee ee Os 


Securities carried at $5,345,242.84 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 





AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Wholly owned by American Automobile Insurance Company) 


























ASSETS 
Cot os es ee Cle ns s. Ce we a eh ee a ee ve - SEs 
CE Be Cos Betis « «le «4. a 6k os dca me @® wee oS eee 14,750,544.99 
Canadian Government Securities. . . .. ee ae Pe ee ee oe 100,000.00 
I. 4s ei STAD. ble MEE RNAS ces oS bbb bs te Oeeh 350,000.00 
Cee ee, gk on 6 8 aaa ieee ia i Walia 936,455.00 
(Valuations on basis prescribed by National Aaneciation of lasurence Commissioners) 
Agents’ Balances (Less than 90 days old) ..... ; ce. © an 2,169,595.52 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets .........4+4+4e086 104,388.44 
e. ¢. (PSE ae eee eae Ce eee $19,982,620.87 
LIABILITIES 
Rateces Soc Uneiened Deng 6 oe ke ee % wee. Se oe $ 8,725,688.73 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses... ......6-. 1,313,829.00 
Sg are ey ee a eae. +, amen 1,128,842.67 
Reserve for Policyholders’ Dividends Declared. . .........26-s None 
Reserve for Expenses and Ofher Liabilities ......... « «ae 787,819.21 
Total Liabilities, eucept Capital 2... ww ct cc ee ee es $11,956,179.61 
CR, . ood 2.6 6 0 Oe & Oe ee $1,200,000.00 
Pe © os. sane tee 6 6 ays ecate Bs 6,826,441 .26 
Surplus as regards Policyholders . . . . . 2. - se ee eee eevee 8,026,441 .26 
MET cos oo 0 wo sie 6 ee ea eer ete eas o eee $19,982,620.87 
Securities carried at $513,850.31 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
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Across the youn 


HOW A HUNDRED YEARS AND A BILLION AND A HALF DOLLARS Higpp, 


Tue rrrst Home agents appointed a hun- 
dred years ago faced an unprecedented era 
of progress—of challenge and of opportu- 
nity. The century that lay before them was 
to encompass the whole gamut of human 
experience—from booms to bust, wars and 
peace, growth and growing pains—yet al- 
ways, in every field of endeavor, the keynote 
was expansion—and always the demands on 
the supplier of property insurance grew 
greater. They did a big job and did it well, 
these early Home agents. On the foundation 
they built and in the spirit of service they 
LEVI P. MORTON created, The Home today faces its second 
ay century with full confidence. 


The Home Insurance Company, 1853. 


Vice President On April 13, 1853, The Home} jog. 


Crystal Palace, New York™ + rst Oil 


of the United States, 1889-1893, 


Gold Rush, Klondike | Wright Brothers, Kitty Hawk, N. CEE. , Fir 


ki Spirit of St. Victory, New York 


to provide better insurance services to more ——— through more than 52,000 outstanding H&esen. 
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EPARED THE HOME TO SERVE YOU BETTER NOW—AND IN THE YEARS TO COME 
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Your Home agent today performs services and provides protection un- 
dreamed of a hundred years ago. This is only a beginning. Today’s 
challenges and problems will become the opportunities and advancements 
of tomorrow. This you can count on—The Home and its agents wili be 
alert to your insurance needs whatever they may be in the days to come. 
This has been the pattern of the past. It is the promise of the future. 


: he | (THE HOME® 
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——— ene iTS Laur CMC Company 


1 Nétions, New York Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 100% ANNIVERSARY 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 
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THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY, AN AFFILIATE, WRITES CASUALTY INSURANCE, FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
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This is on the UP and UP! 


You cannot afford to ignore this growing threat to your 
home and your business. The “take” by robbers, burglars 
and larcenists in 1951 was more than 151 million dollars. 
The records of the Federal Bureau of Investigation show 
there were even more thefts in °52. 

You can get some mental satisfaction from knowing that 
alert law enforcement agencies obtained convictions against 
75% of those arrested. But the percentage of return of 
stolen property was nowhere near as high. 


Your surest safeguard is to get yourself insured. The 
Employers’ Group Agent in your community, “The Man 
With The Plan”, has the protection you so badly need. Resi- 
dence and Outside Theft and Personal Property Floaters are 
two of the plans that protect you at home and away. The 
Dishonesty, Disappearance and Destruction, with the Mer- 
cantile Open Stock are two plans that protect your business. 

Make sure Crime does not pay at your expense. Be thor- 


oughly insured. Besafe. Call“The Man With The Plan” today. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The !lan 


This advertisement appeared in full color in Time, March 30. 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF ALASKA DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


To Juneau, capital of Alaska, the bearded 
prospectors, the dance hall girls and gam- 
blers, even the gleaming yellow nuggets 
are relics of the past. Now a modern city, 
it boasts extensive lumber exports and a 
thriving tourist trade. Today’s adventur- 
ers find a sporty golf course, spectacular 
ski slopes and gorgeous scenery. 

The $1,000,000 Territorial Building 
houses one of the world’s best museums. 
And the city’s social headquarters, the 
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modern Baronof Hotel, has interesting 
murals of old Alaskan legends on the 
walls of its Bubble Room. 


Although no roads lead to Juneau, it 
can easily be reached by boat or plane. 
During the past year, 296 ships—184 
American Flag and 112 Canadian vessels 
—called at the port. Actually only about 
two dozen ships were involved but their 
repeated calls gave excellent service to 
this historic port. 


TALBOT, BIRD & CO., INC. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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Advertising Helps Sales 
While Agents Make Them 


HE SPECTATOR has, since it began, emphasized the 
pee reasons why every individual needs life in- 
surance and has pointed out that the life insurance 
agent is the essential link between the individual, his 
family and the insurance company. No doubt, every 
insurance solicitor, and certainly most policyholders, 
readily endorse this viewpoint: 

Everyone connected with life insurance 
does not agree, however. Some deplore what they 
call the waste and lost motion in the sale of life 
insurance. They advocate that general advertising 
attract public attention to life insurance. THE SPEC- 
TATOR is satisfied that national advertising both insti- 
tution and individual company is advisable. Our 
people are not yet as eager to secure life insurance 
as they are necessary and other commodities, and 
for this reason general advertising does not have the 
compelling power to induce them to buy life insur- 
ance. 

The whole problem of life insurance buy- 
ing and selling is one of distinctly individual human 
interest. From the standpoint of the policyholder, 
there is a wide difference of opinion as to the extent 
of personal obligation to self and to family in the 
way of protection against future and certain con- 
tingencies, the definite date of occurrence of which 
is undetermined. 

Rarely at any one moment is an individual 
sure of his needs in this particular and always his 
action is based upon the influence of some outside 
force in the person of the insurance agent. On the 
solicitor’s side, it is always the problem of inducing 
the prospect to recognize his responsibility all the 
time, especially at the moment of the interview. The 
insurance agent’s experience is exactly the same as 
that of all other individuals throughout the world’s 
history who have dealt with missions of essentially 
spiritual character. Paul, the Apostle, in his many 
travels met everywhere with the experience briefly 
summarized in the Bible by the words, “Some be- 
lieved, and some did not.” Every doctor, in treating 
and advising patients of the means of caring for 
and improving their own individual health, finds 
some, only very few, who rigidly follow advice. All 
the institutional publicity and advertising in sani- 
tation has not eliminated disease, nor has it changed 
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the individual aversion to applying the advice con- 











tained therein to himself. Pa 
So with life insurance, institutional ad- 
vertising in newspapers and over the air, can in no T 
way reduce or displace the service of the agent in 
selling the individual policy. The best that can be § jns 
hoped for in such a plan is merely supplemental f Yo: 
work, and upon the character of this advertising } Go 
and the methods to be used there must be a united § sist 
opinion among al] companies. No one likes to admit f dic! 
that he is negligent to his family, or to his personal § law 
responsibilities. The reading of an advertisement § isla 
does not always convince, but the presence of an-§ vea 
other person, an insurance agent for example, forces § sent 
a declaration in favor of duty. By far, the insurance § of 
agent is the most economical means of placing life § any 
insurance where it is most needed, when it is needed 
—he is the happy combination of advertisement and whx 
salesman. liev 
whe 
Time to Cultivate § late 
Your Sales Garden = 
| Seeker argon intensive cultivation of even a ap 
limited field will yield handsome results to the this 
insurance agent, as well as to the agriculturist or 
the gardener. Those in the last-named classes who a 
are successful have learned the value of properly and 
fertilizing the soil, in order to assist Nature in pro- in 1 
ducing sturdy plants and large crops. The value The 
of manufactured fertilizers alone used in this coun- pan 
try annually probably runs well into the hundreds fins 
of millions of dollars. This expenditure of money § 9¢ , 
and labor would not be made unless it was profit- bot} 
able. ove: 
The insurance agent may well take 4§ ,,,. 
lesson from the farmer in this respect. There are™ ,,.. 
agents who seem content to cover their field in 49 op, 
haphazard way, hoping to gather goodly applica-§ ,,.., 
tions without preparatory work. They may get some § »4:;, 
business, but little compared to what they might § ja) 
reap if they not only sowed good seed, but fertilized part 
it by literature that would make it productive. Many § inj, 
an agent has discovered that the use of convincing: § com 
unbiased literature has so prepared his prospects dep: 
as to not only assure his obtaining applica ions § com 
which might otherwise have been lost, but to 54V¢ § inve 
much of his time which would ordinarily be w-sted 
in unnecessary argument. 95 ¢ 
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Underwriting Results from 165 Fire and 
Property Companies Improve for 1952 








Patient is Improving; 
No Cure Needed 


HE enactment of the 

compulsory automobile 
insurance law in New 
York rests solely with 
Governor Dewey. If he in- conde. 
sists upon it, the bill as he 
dictates it wil] become a 
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law. A canvass of the leg- 
islators of both parties re- 
veals no preponderance of 
sentiment for the passage 
of a compulsory law in 
any form. 

There is a great percentage of the public 
who are uninformed, who see a law which they be- 
lieve will eliminate accidents or compensation, those 
who are the victims of accidents. These people trans- 
late their hopes into Mr. Dewey’s explanation of the 
law. The Governor has a strong majority in both 
branches of the legislature and is considered to be 
in full control of the administration. If he demands 
this law, there will be legislation effecting it. 

During 1952 property insurance manage- 
ment was much concerned that the incidence of fire 
and accident would cause record high incurred losses 
in fire, liability, compensation and accident fields. 
The record of 165 fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies depicted above gives evidence that their early 
fears were dissipated by the record of the latter part 
of the year. A profit resulted in underwriting for 
both fire and casualty companies. These favorable 
over-all results were attained despite the heavy toll 
exacted on life and property by motor vehicles. High- 
way accidents caused high loss payments in every 
one of the three main branches of automobile insur- 
ance as well as influencing the high accident loss 
ratio Their underwriting losses in the automobile 
liability, property damage and physical damage de- 
partments were overcome by good experience in fire, 
inlan’] marine, ocean marine, accident and health, 
Compensation and liability, and the various other 
departments of property insurance. This allowed the 
companies to realize some return on their heavy 
mvestments in the insurance field. 

As evidenced by the classification above, 
95 companies which write predominantly fire classi- 
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fication in 1952 had a ratio for losses incurred, in- 
cluding investment expenses, of 51.8 per cent to their 
earned premiums. This was a reduction of 4.1 per 
cent from a rate of 1951 which was 55.9 per cent. 
Sound management policies are reflected in the re- 
duction of the underwriting expenses to 39.2 per 
cent of premiums earned in 1952 from 42.4 per cent. 
This enabled an underwriting profit in 1952 of 9.0 
per cent as against 1.7 per cent in 1951. 

Similarly, the underwriting results of 70 
stock companies which do a predominantly casualty ' 
line business had an underwriting profit in 1952 of 
2.9 per cent as against 0.3 per cent in 1951. The 
losses incurred ratio, including adjustment expenses 
to premiums earned, was 59.7 per cent in 1952 as 
against 61.5 per cent in 1951. At the same time under- 
writing expenses were reduced from 38.2 per cent in 
1951 to 37.4 per cent in 1952. 

There is no reason to believe that if 
proper remedial measures overcome the high inci- 
dence of highway accidents, that property owners 
throughout the United States will be benefited by 
premium reductions in practically every branch of 
property insurance. 
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LIFE INSURANCE i. 


Polio and Insurance pla 


Summer is fast approaching. While it is pleasant 
to contemplate the joy of brilliant days of sunshine the 
and the perfume of blooming flowers, the disturbing 
thought that polio epidemics are rampant during thr 
this season is not easily dismissed. c 

Polio is a disease that does not have to reach 




















, . . it 
catastrophic proportions numerically to arouse our in 
loathing, particularly since it strikes primarily at the 
the young. line 

You undoubtedly remember last summer’s polio hat: 
Marsu & McLENNAN epidemic. It was one of the worst in many a year. | ¢) 


Much publicity was given at that time to an experi- 
ment with gamma globulin injections which offered Tal 
hope that at last a means for preventing this dread 
disease was on the verge of being discovered. 

In the experiment, conducted in Texas and Utah, 
one-half of the experimental group was injected with J Pri 
gamma globulin. The other half received a harmless | Situ 
substitute. No results were evident in the first week | ™ t 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


after the injections, but during the next four weeks T 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis the group with the gamma globulin injections ex- infil 
Detroit Boston Los Angeles Toronto Pittsburgh perienced a 50 per cent reduction in the incidence of sur: 
Seattle Vancouver _—St. Louis _—_ Indianapolis paralytic polio. At the end of the fifth week, however, J ing 
Montreal St. Paul Duluth Portland Buffalo the vaccine had no effect. dan 
Atlanta Calgary Washington Tulsa Phoenix No intelligent person would discount the value of T 
Milwaukee Cleveland Havana London this experiment, but the limitations of gamma glo u- Yor 


lin in ridding humanity of the scourge of polio should ing 
be kept in mind. In this way we can prevent over- Mi 
optimism and its ever-present partner in crime, J of 
carelessness. , 
You can find out just how insurance is prepared W 
to battle polio this summer by turning to this month’s | in ¢ 
article, “Medical Research Aids Polio Coverage,” by § iD : 
Stamford Miller and Robert D. Brown. war 
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Paul Wooton 


Washington, D. C., seems to us to be, right now, 
the most interesting spot in the world. Therefore, 
we were pleased when Paul Wooton, well known cor- 
respondent, was persuaded to contribute to THE 
SPECTATOR his view about events there. On page 5 
is the first of his columns to be known as “Washing- 
ton Trends.” 


Drivotrainer 


Why are so many of our young motorists such poor 
drivers? Probably one of the reasons is the fact that 
they do not receive the best possible training in the 
basic skills and techniques involved in running an 
automobile. The Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany has developed a revolutionary new device, the 
“Drivotrainer,” which offers the best possible way to 
familiarize its user with the complex problems of 
motoring. 

Aetna has loaned fifteen of these trainers to the 
Board of Education of the City of New York. They 
have been installed at the Brooklyn High School of 
Automotive Trades and are now being used by stu- 
dents at the school. In addition, students from other 
public high schools will receive instruction here. 


Health Insurance 


Recent criticism of voluntary health insurance 
plans has roused the righteous anger of many in the 
insurance industry. In particular, the Health Insur- 
ance Council was quick to attack those who leveled 
the charge that over 80 per cent of the total cost of 
sickness was being paid for by individuals and not 
through voluntary insurance. 

Council chairman, Ralph T. Heller, takes these 
critics to task, pointing out that the allegations made 
are not valid and do not represent a true picture of 
the facts as they exist. Whatever your own feelings 
about the matter, we think some of the smoke of 
battle will be cleared away with a reading of our 
Spectator article. 


Taking Stock 


James H. Cahill’s article in this issue, entitled 
Where are Automobile Rates Going? is not a blue- 
print for the future. It does, however, sum up the 
Situation now faced by stock companies and agents 
in the automobile casualty field. 

The author re-examines such burning issues as 
inflation, rate increases, compulsory automobile in- 
surance, and the competitive aspects of direct writ- 
ing companies. These, he believes, represent grave 
dangers to the companies and the agency system. 

The merit-rating plan now in operation in New 
York State on an experimental basis, and merit-rat- 
ing plans in general, come under the scrutiny of 
Mr. Cahill, who reiterates his stand that they are 
of doubtful value, at best, in alleviating the present 
unfortunate state of affairs. 

We think that you in particular, and the business 
in general, will find this piercing analysis of value 
in redirecting your thoughts and future activity to- 
wards a final solution to the problem. 
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BURNED UP.--- 
In More Ways 
Than One! 


The simple figures below, taken from a 
recent Loss Department report, point up only 
too glaringly what it costs an Insured to be- 
come a co-insuror: 





Agreed Sound Value. . _. . $45,500.00 
Insurance Required 

(80% Coinsurance) . . 36,400.00 
Total Insurance Carried...... 13,500.00 
Insurance Deficiency......... 22,900.00 
Total Amount of Loss .._ $16,250.00 
Amount Collected ....... 6,026.78 


AMOUNT UNCOLLECTIBLE 
® BY INSURED ..... _ 10,223.22 << 





Insufficient insurance to value is harmful 
both to Insured and Producer. Such under- 
insurance represents an embarrassing problem 
which requires constant attention and correc- 
tion. 


To that end, educational-wise, our Agents 
are invited to utilize our widely known “Co- 
insurance Clause Explained” folder. Enclose 
it with policies, statements, bills, outgoing 
mail. Leave it with clients and prospects when 
soliciting. Write our Advertising Department 
for a supply. 





NortH BritisH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
ComMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
or New York 


THe MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE HomMeELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AVERICA 
150 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


New York Philadelphia 
Detroit Chicago 


Boston 
San Francisco 
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Life 





e New government fiscal policies make the outlook for life insur- 
ance purchasers more attractive, says Deane C. Davis, president 
of National Life of Vermont. He sees the forces of inflation slow- 
ing and the dollar becoming more stable. He believes the dollar 
may regain some of its former value. 


e Fringe benefits will be the main labor union objective this year. 
Chamber of Commerce officials believe these benefits will loom 
larger than demands for raise increases. Of particular interest 
will be health, welfare and pension plans. 


e Females are increasing more rapidly than males in most parts 
of the world, according to Metropolitan Life. There are now 
more women than men in almost all European countries and, 
although figures for iron curtain countries cannot be obtained, it 
is estimated that there is a considerable deficit of males. 


e Some 931 Korean death claims have been paid by John Hancock 
Mutual since the outbreak of hostilities for a total exceeding 
one million dollars. This represents less than one per cent of 
the Company’s total death claims paid during this period. 


e New Jersey showed the greatest rate of increase in ordinary 
life insurance sales in January. Connecticut and New York were 
next. Among large cities Detroit showed the greatest rate of 
increase with St. Louis second. 


e United Kingdom purchases of life insurance were at an all-time 
high last year. The year’s total was estimated at £960,000,000, 
up six per cent from 1951 and three times the 1940 purchases. 


e American families received $11,400,000 per day from their life 
insurance companies, these payments going to millions of people 
during the year, the Institute of Life Insurance reports. Death 
benefits alone averaged $5,000,000 daily. 


e Since the start of the Korean war and the undertaking of the 
nation’s defense program, life insurance funds invested in busi- 
ness and industrial securities have increased by $6,994,000,000 
to $30,369,000,000 in 1952, 42 per cent of total assets. 


e For the second time in three years, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance’s advertising program has been awarded an honor medal by 
the Freedoms Foundation. The award was conferred “for out- 
standing contributions to a better understanding of the American 
way of life during 1952.” 
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Property 








e High accident frequency experience in automobile lines are 
reflected in statistics of life insurance companies. Institute of 
Life Insurance reports 39,000 death claims from automobile acci- 
dents in 1952, resulting in aggregate payments of $69,000,000. 
Over four times the amount of life insurance death claims stem- 
ming from first two years of Korean war. 


e Benefits are in store for insurance companies with the develop- 
ment of advanced electronic equipment for accounting statistical 
and clerical procedures. Electronics committee of the Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Association warns that a tremendous 
educational job has to be done. Benefits will not come overnight. 
Punch card equipment will not be replaced. 


e Squabble between Martin W. Lewis, general manager of the 
Surety Association of America, and J. Ross Humphreys, presi- 
dent of the Bank-Share Owners Advisory League, remains un- 
resolved. After a story describing how the League had been in 
Washington describing its excess cover plan to government peo- 
ple concerned with banking and to representatives of banking 
associations, Mr. Lewis issued a blast calling the scheme “un- 
licensed insurance.” The plan provides that the League would 
purchase excess cover through Lloyds on a blanket plan that 
would cover all its members, Mr. Humphrey’s reply: “. . . your 
companies do not offer to take over this program.” As for legal- 
ity: “The League is (an) Illinois corporation. Lloyds are licensed 
in Illinois.”” The League has about half the number of banks it 
needs to set the program up. An estimated $500,000 in premiums 
are required before Lloyds takes over. 


e Opposition to compulsory insurance in New York regrouping 
forces with one casualty, the American Mutual Alliance, national 
association of mutual insurance companies. The Alliance switched 
support to compulsory insurance bill now before legislature with 
announcement against unsatisfied judgment fund plan proposed 
by opposition. Gov. Dewey receiving public protests from various 
organizations. Consensus of criticism: Opposition not limited to 
“selfish” insurance lobby; state and city bar associations and 
chamber of commerce among members. Committee recommending 
bill was split three to two after three years of study; no public 
hearings held. Under present safety responsibility law 95 per cent 
of motorists insured in state; other measures, such as unsatisfied 
judgment fund, with impoundment features, if necessary, pro- 
vide adequate remedy without threat of socialism. 


e Advantages for foreign investors in Israel outlined by Sieg- 
fried Adlerstein, American International Underwriters Corp. rep- 
resentative, are: 1. land is put at the disposal of investors for 
building new factories; 2. premises built by public bodies are 
put at his disposal at favorable long-lease terms; 3. preferential 
treatment is given to income taxes for several years after initial 
operation; 4. part of profits of foreign currency investment can 
be taken out in yearly installments at a certain percentage. 
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[ i Peter in the verse, 


“Here lies the preacher, judge 
and poet, Peter 
Who broke the laws of God, 
and man, and metre” 
—Lord Jeffrey 


the polio insurance business is by 
no means dead and buried; but it 
is certainly ailing. Unlike Peter, it 
is not an example of broken laws; 
but there are some insurance people 
who are saying that certain pre- 
cautions may have been ignored in 
the writing of the coverage. 
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Strange to say, in the early 
stages of the development of this 
new line of insurance, many under- 
writers criticized the coverage as 
one which could not be expected to 
return enough in claims to the pol- 
icyholders to make it a respectable 
form of insurance from the public’s 
point of view. At that time only 
a very few underwriters predicted 
a bad experience, and these few 
could easily and perhaps properly 
be ignored as the always present 
small hard core of congenital pes- 





STANFORD MILLER 


simists, who eagerly predict dis- 
aster on any and every occasion. 

Actually, there were some dan- 
gerous features present in the first 
forms of the coverage. However, 
these were eliminated from most 
policy forms before the present de- 
bacle. While some of these weak- 
nesses still remaining in certain 
companies’ policies have contributed 
importantly to the bad experience 
of those companies, by far the ma- 
jor cause of the losses sustained by 
the majority of companies is sepa- 
rate and distinct from any ques- 
tion of policy language. 


Causes of Trouble 


Before discussing this major 
cause, let us first point out that 
there have been, among causes of 
less universal importance, some be 
sides policy terminology. For ex- 
ample, in some instances the insurer 
has been unable to secure an ade 
quate distribution and spread of 
business territorially, or to hold 
anti-selection to a minimum by re 
quiring that the agency force sell 
the coverage throughout the year, 
rather than strictly when and 
where epidemics are raging. 
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ROBERT D. BROWN 


However, the major cause of the 
overall bad experience sustained by 
all companies in 1952 (except for 
the few companies who were oper- 
ating only in limited and, luckily, 
untouched areas) is the fact that 
all of us writing or reinsuring this 
business were in error in making 
one fundamental assumption. This 
was the assumption that, in issuing 
a coverage predicated solely on the 
incidence of one single disease, any 
sort of experience figures could be 
of real value. Heretofore, the in- 
dustry compiled experience on vari- 
ous types of accident and health in- 
surance (as well as utilizing infor- 
mation compiled by other than in- 
surance sources) from data derived 
from broad exposures rather than 
from the slim information applying 
to a single disease (and a disease, 
at that, which had been compara- 
tively infrequent). When we are 
dealing, in the case of health insur- 
ance, with statistics on all diseases, 
it is much more likely that we can 
make forecasts upon the basis of 
past data. When dealing with polio 





alone, it has now been amply dem- 
onstrated that the incidence varies 
so greatly from year to year and 
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esearch Aids Polio Coverage 


Results on polio statistics have caused 


insurance companies to ask if medical 


studies will prevent these epidemics. 


By STANFORD MILLER Assistant Vice President, 


Employers Reinsurance Corporation 


and 


By ROBERT D. BROWN Accident & Health De- 


partment, Employers Reinsurance Corporation 


from region to region as to make a 
forecast of loss experience practi- 
cally impossible. 

Nonetheless, there is no question 
but that the industry is destined to 
continue to provide polio insurance 
for the public, at least for as long 
as the tremendous public demand 
which has been created for the cov- 
erage continues to exist. If the in- 
dustry is to continue to meet this 
need, it would seem mandatory that 
the present methods of writing the 
coverage be thoroughly re-exam- 
ined in the light of what experi- 
ence is available in order to set up 
a realistic program based upon the 
facts available, no matter how cold 
and hard they may be, and even 
though predictions based upon the 
incidence of a single disease are so 
extremely difficult to make. 


Latest Developments 


Certainly both past experience 
as well as the latest information 
concerning developments in the 
medical field relating to the types 
of polio covered should be consid- 
ered. It would seem rather clear 
that the experience for the unfor- 


tunate year 1952, studied in rela- 
tion to the experience for the three 
or four previous years, would give 
us a frightening projection of the 
exposure in future years, consider- 
ing the rapid upward trend in in- 
cidence indicated by such experi- 
ence and the lack of a really low 
incidence in any of the last four 
years. We shall not attempt in this 
brief article to suggest rates or to 
evaluate the experience data which 
at the time of writing this article 
are in the process of compilation by 
the companies issuing this cover- 
age. Rather, we shall try to set 
forth in summary form the latest 
medical developments as to preven- 
tion, in an attempt to determine 
what degree of optimism, if any, is 
warranted by recent advances of 

medical science in this field. 
Developments in poliomyelitis re- 
search have been extremely encour- 
aging during the past few months. 
However, researchers continue to 
stress that experiments still do not 
disclose a cure for the disease al- 
though slight progress in treatment 
seems to continue. Basically, how- 
ever, the real advances are being 
Continued on page 86 
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By G. L. SPENCER, Salomon Bros. & Hutzier, Member New York Stock Exchange 


Indicated Excess of Available Funds—$0.2 Billion 


This study deals with the outlook for the supply of and the demand 
for investment funds. The table is based on estimates of the expected net 
increase in specified investible assets of certain institutional investors and 
the demand for the funds available from these sources. 

The figures indicate a slight excess of funds seeking investment as 
against a net deficiency of funds in 1952. This surplus is too small to 
have serious import, but it does indicate a change in the conditions that 
have existed for the past three years. 

Many forecasters of the outlook for economic activity in 1953 
anticipate a slackening late in the year in those areas that are respon- 
sible for a major percentage of the demand for long term investment 
funds. Should this prove correct, the figures developed in this study 
indicate that the United States Treasury will have an opportunity, for 
the first time since 1949, to finance in the long term market. 

Since it is the announced policy of the present Treasury officials 
(concurred in by the Federal Reserve authorities), to fund whenever 
possible a part of the Treasury’s short term “floating” debt, prospective 
Treasury financing operations must be given constant attention. 


Supply Billions 

Life Insurance Companies (A) $4.8 = 
Mutual Savings Bank (B) 1.8 Demand Billions 
Savings and Loan Associations 3.5 Real Estate Mortgages $5.9 


Private Pension Funds (C) 11 Corporate Bonds, Debentures 


(Not funded with insurance and Preferred Stocks 5.1 
companies) State and Municipal Borrow- 
Public Pension Funds (D) 0.4 ings (F) 0.8 

Fire and Casualty Insurance Foreign Loans, incl. Interna- 
Companies (E) 0.6 tional Bank 0.2 
$12.2 $12.0 


(A) Total increase in life insurance company assets estimated at $5.2 billion, 
but for purposes of this comparison with the demand for funds $0.4 billion 
is deducted as it is assumed that this amount will be used for purposes 
outside the scope of this equation, $0.15 billion to be invested in real estate, 
$0.15 billion to be absorbed by policy loans, and $0.1 billion to be invested 
in common stocks. 

(B) Excluding $0.1 billion expected to be invested in common stocks. 

(C) Excluding $0.2 billion expected to be invested in common stocks. 

(D) Funds not required by law to be invested in U. S. Government securities 
or specifically designated state and municipal issues. 

(E) Excluding investments estimated at $0.5 billion in U. S. Governments and 
common stocks. 

(F) Purchased by the institutional investors listed above, excepting public pen- 
sion funds. 
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What Will H 





By G. D. BROOKS 


Vice President, National 
Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


a funds of Life Insurance 


Companies are invested almost 
entirely in high grade fixed- 
income-bearing securities. Be- 


cause of the senior position of | 


these securities in the capital 
structure of the issuing Com- 
panies, the values are not par- 
ticularly affected by credit con- 
ditions but are governed almost 
entirely by conditions existing in 
the money market. Bonds owned 
by Life Companies are generally 
referred to as “money bonds” 45 
contrasted with “credit bonds.” 
When interest rates rise, market 
values of “money bonds” decline, 
and when interest rates are (OW, 
these bonds show an enhancement 
in market value because they are 
purchased and sold on a yield 
basis. . 
Real Estate Mortgage Loans 
owned by Life Insurance (‘0m 
panies can also be placed in the 
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Investments This Year? 


Officers for five life insurance companies tell THE 
SPECTATOR readers that they expect, in general, a 


year of steady growth in the value of investments, 


while a firm on the New York Stock Exchange estimates 


the supply and demand for this year's investment funds. 


category of “senior” or “under- 
lying” securities, because the 
Companies are required by the 
laws of the States to purchase 
oly first mortgage real estate 
loans. These loans are now made 
almost entirely on the basis of 
fixed amortization schedules that 


provide constantly increasing 
equities for the protection of the 
mortgagees. 


The comparatively small amount 
if assets of a Life Company that 
tan be invested in junior securi- 
ties such as preferred and common 
stocks is limited by laws of the 
States and the particular junior 
securities that can be purchased 
are subject to approval of regula- 
ory authorities. 

My conclusion is that there is 
10 reason for concern over the 
future value of securities owned 
by well-managed Life Companies 
‘ince the fluctuation in value is 
limited almost entirely by the de- 
sree of change in the money ‘mar- 
ket. The fact that the Companies 
have a steady stream of new 
Money available for investment 
fnables them to take advantage 
of changes in the money market 
and maintain an average yield and 
value relationship. 
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“A Few General Observations: 


(1) Forward orders . . . will con- 


tinue conservative. 


(2) Keener competition will lead 
to... liberalized credit require- 
ments. 


(3) Prices . . . should have a tend- 
ency to decline. 


(4) Farm prices . . . will continue 
. .. their gradual decline. 


(5) | feel business should remain 
good for the balance of 1953." 


By HENRY M. LUTZ 


Vice President, Chairman Finance 
Committee 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


N EW bond issues in most all 


categories since the first of the year 
have not generally met with partic- 
ularly hearty investor reception. 
“Investors make the market.” This 
apathy is probably the result of the 
fear overhanging the market, espe- 
cially institutional investors, that 
the government will soon bring 
out a new long term, high coupon 
Treasury issue. In my opinion such 


a long term Treasury offering will 
not be made for some time to come. 

However, bond prices generally 
should level off at slightly better 
than present levels income-wise for 
the balance of the year. 


Strength in Markets 


Common stocks continue to act 
well and seem to be at reasonable 
levels in terms of earnings and 
dividends. Improved investor 
confidence, growing out of the 
election and the hope of a bal- 
anced budget and quick tax reduc- 
tions, has added some strength to 
the equity markets. Nevertheless, 
be reminded that we have had a 
3% year rise in the Industrial 
averages. There is a good founda- 
tion for sober concern in the long 
range deflationary implications in 
budget balancing, credit tighten- 
ing moves, the return of keen com- 
petition and higher interest rates. 
Personally I would hedge at this 


point. 
In 1953 home construction will 
require tremendous sums for 


mortgage financing, and corpora- 
tion expansion, while continuing 
at conservative levels, will prob- 
ably be ‘at such a rate as to ful- 
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Investments This Year? 


fill all investor demand. It is my 
prediction that the cost of money 
will rise slightly from present 
levels including an increase in 
V. A. loan and F. H. A. interest 
rates by not less than 44%. 


General Comments 

I offer a few general observa- 
tions: 

(1) Forward orders, both retail 
and wholesale, will continue con- 
servative in view of the full in- 
ventories existing in most all lines. 
Consumers will be more difficult 
to lure into the market place. 
However, alert promotion and ag- 
gressive selling will move mer- 
chandise of value and quality. 

(2) Keener competition now in 
evidence will lead to progressively 
liberalized credit requirements re- 
sulting in an increase in private 
debt to a level which should cause 
concern to all. 

(3) Prices generally should 
have a tendency to decline as com- 
petition increases. 

(4) Farm prices generally will 
continue their gradual decline 
with some tightening for the near 
term. 

(5) Even though the above 
thoughts indicate that there is 
room for pessimism, I feel that 
business should remain good for 
the balance of 1953. 


Experienced Leaders 


Our country is now led by men 
of vast experience in business, 
finance and . . . politics. If all 
segments of our government will 
operate on a sound fiscal basis, a 
strong economy will result. I am 
confident this will occur. The con- 
fidence of our people in our gov- 
ernment and industry has re- 
turned. Sound finance always 
hurts. But unsound fiscal policies 
over the long run hurt more. 
President Eisenhower and his ad- 
visers, acting as a team, can steer 
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this nation down the highway of 
sound finance . . . stop inflation 
. return the value of the dol- 
lar . .. and thereby strike the 
blow which will abolish Com- 
munism from this earth. 





By FRANK J. TRAVERS 


Vice President, American 
United Life Insurance Company 


A, invitation to comment on 


the Investment Outlook is a temp- 
tation to talk about interest rates. 
I am going to resist that temptation 
and instead consider with you what 
appears to be a more timely aspect: 
the outlook for continuity of invest- 
ment income and freedom from de- 
fault. 
No Real Test 


The life insurance industry has 
some seven to eight billions of pol- 
icyholders’ funds to invest each 
year. Accordingly, in the next dec- 
ade a safe and productive haven 
must be found for the equivalent of 
our entire present assets. What is 
the investment environment in 
which we approach this task? 

The quality of investments has 
had no real test for a long time. The 
inflationary rise of prices produced 
by World War II, the tripling of 
the money supply, the post-war and 
rearmament booms, together prac- 
tically guaranteed that the other- 
wise dubious mortgage loan would 
give no trouble, that the bonds and 
term loans of “fair-weather” prince- 
or-pauper types of corporate bor- 
rowers would not default. Never- 
theless this era had its evils. The 
very inflation which assured “in- 








vestment success,” defrauded pol- 
icyholders of billions of dollars of 
purchasing power. Economists tell 
us that purchasing power loss to 
thrifty people from inflation has 
been greater than the loss to in- 
vestors in the 1929-30 collapse. 

There are some signs that the in- 
flation trend may be over, at leas: 
for a time. Capacity to produce has 
caught up with demand; now we 
can produce “guns and butter too.”’ 
The dollar’s purchasing power may 
hold its own or improve. The threat 
to policyholders’ savings shifts to 
another form. The new tendency 
toward lower prices and the much 
more intensive business competition 
are likely to provide a serious test 
of the quality of investments. 


"Values" High Now 


Property “values” today are two 
and one-third times their level of 
1940, according to construction cost 
indexes. What are the hazards of 
investing on the basis of these in- 
flated levels, in light of the “new 
look” forward? A clue may be taken 
from an article in the Appraisal 
Journal, showing that for a sample 
of loans made in New York City 
between 1900 and 1943, no subse- 
quent appraisal through 1943 on 
loans made after 1925 ever equalled 
the original: later appraisals 
dropped as low as 8% of the origi- 
nal cost! The implications reach be- 
yond mortgage lending into the en- 
tire investment structure and 
threaten the integrity of all but the 
most strongly cushioned invest- 
ments. 

Likewise, the caution signal is 
flashing in the rapid accumulation 
of consumer credit and mortgage 
debt, and the rise of bank loans and 
of corporate debt, on top of an 
enormous public debt piled up dur- 
ing World War II. Historically, 
business depressions have followed 
credit inflations. If we would avoid 
serious depressions, we should prac- 
tice restraint in the midst of busi- 
ness boom. Failure to practice re- 
straint is a threat to our economic 
stability. For example, only last 
spring the Federal Reserve Board, 
lacking Congressional authority ‘o 
continue Regulation W, had to ter- 
minate that healthy restraint; re- 
sult: consumer credit has risen 
rapidly, in the month of December, 
1952, alone by $1,172,000,000. 
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Tay: 


It is constructive that the In- 
surance Commissioners are requir- 
ing loss reserves to be built up for 
securities. The need for a loss re- 
serve for real estate mortgage loans 
may be even greater. But more im- 
portant than loss reserves is invest- 
ment Management insistence now 
ypon unusual factors of safety. 


Old Rules Come Back 


It would seem then that now, 
more than ever, there is a need to 
enforce the old rules of trust invest- 
ment, generally to favor senior se- 
airities of healthy and stable busi- 
nesses, diversifying to be sure, and 
avoiding overconcentration by all 
means, but in addition screening 
individual investment risks, with 
due wariness toward the new and 
uttried, the novel luxury, non-es- 
sential, and highly cyclical types of 
borrowers and marginal producers 
whose earnings fade when the going 
gets tough. These principles should 


be applicable to real estate mort- 
gage loans as well as securities, 
with the objective of choos.ng the 
kinds of borrowers whose incomes 
are most likely to be stable in times 
of economic stress. 

Our slant on the Investment Out- 
look is admittedly cautious but it is 
not inconsistent with an optimistic 
long-term view of the economy. 
Scholarly reviews like those of the 
President’s Policy Commission and 
of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce “Markets After the Defense 
Expansion” show that the long term 
economic trend is clearly upward 
over-all, although not for all lines 
of business. They indicate just as 
clearly that the over-all trend is 
not steadily upward but is inter- 
rupted from time to time by eco- 
nomic dislocations known as depres- 
sions, which are destructive to 
savings and investments. It is futile 
to speculate as to the timing of the 
next great investment test; it is 
important to be prepared. 











y W. C. KEESEY 


ice President, Investments 
delity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


“ITHER the coming of a 
ew year, nor the moving in ‘of a 
‘Ww acministration in Washington 
‘ill of themselves have any funda- 
ental effect upon the value of 
ecurit ies. Events which may trans- 
#'te during the immediate years 
head, such as inflation caused by 
nlargement of the Korean war and 
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the resulting need for stepped-up 
Government borrowing may, of 
course, affect their market price. 
Aside from something of this: kind, 
it is my belief that the long term 
outlook for securities will remain 
firm. 

I have no crystal ball to tell me 
whether or not the market will go 
up or down. We do anticipate a new 
approach to Government financing 
on the part of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, which probably will 
have its effect upon the prices of all 
securities. The recent increase in 
the Federal Reserve discount rate 
recognizes a trend toward higher 
interest rates that has been evident 
for sometime. The obvious effect of 
this rise in rates has been to lower 
the market price of securities is- 
sued in recent years at much lower 
rates. But the dynamics inherent 
in the tremendous increase in our 
population since pre-war days, the 
increase in new family formations 
and the new high level of our na- 
tional income lead me to the con- 
clusion that demand for goods and 
services will continue strong. This 
should foretell a solid future for 
securities in the years ahead. 








By JOHN R. SIMPSON, JR., 


Investment Secretary, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


A. life insurance companies 


report their 1952 results, there will 
be favorable news for the policy- 
holder. During 1952 life insurance 
companies were able to invest their 
reserves at a return for greater 
than has been the case for a number 
of years. While it will take more 
than one year’s investment to in- 
crease substantially the overall 
yield, 1953 results should show a 
further increased return, not only 
because all investments made in 
1952 were not applicable to a full 
year’s return at the higher level, but 
because it appears that continuing 
higher yields will be obtainable for 
the forseeable future, that being 
six to nine months. 

During the past year many bor- 
rowers have been obligating them- 
selves for money on a long term 
basis! that is, commitments to draw 
the money down over a period of 
12 to 18 months, which means not 
only that insurance companies have 
definite commitments at higher re- 
turns than were obtainable several 
years ago, but it would indicate 
that these borrowers may feel in- 
terest rates will go even higher. At 
the accelerated demand for bor- 
rowed money that exists, with an 
increased rediscount rate and the 
apparent demand for funds, that is 
forseeable in the immediate future, 
the rate of return on invested life 
insurance funds should continue at 
present or higher levels during 
1953. 
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, businessmen. for 


a long time have utilized the mo- 
tion picture as a medium for tell- 
ing their story to the American 


people. In recent years particu- 
larly, films have been used more 
and more as an effective means of 
building good public relations. 

In the insurance business this 
field has not been neglected by any 
means. The Institute of Life In- 
surance has made several notable 
pictures, and the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters has, of late, 
been increasingly active in making 
motion pictures and slide films. 

However, efforts by individual 
companies have been fairly sparse, 
although the comparatively few 
companies that have gone in for 
slanting films to the general pub- 
lic have turned in some fine jobs. 


For this reason the America 
Fore Group’s first entry in the 
movie-making business is more than 
welcome. The business needs more 
activities along these lines; it can- 
not have too many of them. 

“Peace of Mind” tells of the be- 
ginnings of insurance in Baby- 
lonia. Shows Marco Polo getting 
the idea of insurance in China and 
returning with it to the traders of 
Venice. 

There is a scene in a London 
coffee house that shows how ma- 
rine insurance started in its mod- 
ern form, and, by a strange coinci- 
dence, a fire in this same coffee 


America Fore Insurance Group pre- 
views its latest color movie, "Peace of 
Mind," produced by Ted Baldwin, Inc. 


By FRANCIS J. MALLEY, Managing Editor 


house touches off the great fire of 
London which paved the way for 
the start of fire insurance. 

The film then moves to America 
and shows how the insurance busi- 
ness fell upon hard times as the 
result of conflagrations down 
through the years. In passing it 
mentions the establishment of the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, the Underwriters Laboratories, 
standardization of fire hose and 
hydrant fittings in United States, 
and setting-up of building codes. 

The picture winds up by showing 
how a family whose house burns 
down is helped by insurance, and 
how valuable the services of an 
agent are. One woman character 
protests that she has been paying 
premiums for a long time and never 
collected anything. The personable 
agent explains to her that for that 
premium she received a number of 
benefits: accident and loss preven- 
tion activities; inspections; and 
most important, “peace of mind.” 

Looking back over that synopsis, 
it seems that there was a great deal 
crammed into twenty-four minutes. 
It seems even more chock-full when 
you read the America Fore’s an- 
nouncement that a twelve and a 
half minute version will be dis- 
tributed for TV showings. 

And that, it seems to us, is the 
film’s chief drawback: it tries to 
do too much. A film on the history 
of insurance would be fine. Per- 
haps another, “I’ve Never Collected 


Company Film 










from My Insurance Premiums, 
would be a good idea. There are 
number of possibilities suggeste 
from this one picture. But there i 
just too much in “Peace of Mind 
for comfortable absorption at on 
sitting. 

There are other faults. The se: 
captain in the coffee house scen 
speaks English as, we fear, she h 
never been spoken. In the Mare 
Polo scene, a fadeout on the Gi 
conda smile of a Chinese girl wh 
has taken no part in the proceed 
ings, leaves one wondering wh! 















An insurance merchant on the Rialto i 
ancient Venice is shown accepting bic 
from ship captains on outbound cargo 
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Ted Baldwin, producer, and F. S. Ennis, of 
America Fore Insurance Group (standing 
. & r.), visit a set of “Peace of Mind.” 
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mDepicts Insurance History 






Marine insurance is reported to have begun in a coffee house in London in 1666. A ship 
captain would post a notice of his ship's cargo and destination. Merchants then could 
sign their names underneath the notice specifying the amount of the risk they would assume. 
Above, the scene is recreated on a movie set for the insurance company's new film. 


There is a scene of a house burning 
merrily while the narrator de- 
scribes how the activities of com- 
panies in setting up building codes 
prevent houses from burning. 


Greater Objectivity 


But these are not important. 
These can be eliminated as the 
America Fore learns to view its 
productions with greater objectiv- 
ity and gets a clearer view of what 
it is trying to accomplish. Indeed, 
the clarification of the Group’s ob- 
jectives may well lead to the elim- 
ination of the major flaw men- 


tioned, of trying too much in one . 
film. 

What is important is the fact 
that another major company group 
has entered a medium that is, for 
it, a completely new field. In its 
first effort it has produced a film 
that despite its flaws will prove in- 
teresting to a great many people 
in the United States. It will in- 
evitably teach some people some- 
thing they did not know before 
about insurance, and, considering 
the present state of confusion that 
prevails in the public mind about 
insurance, “Peace of Mind” is a 
welcome offering. 
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New York's Preferred Risk Rating 
Plan is examined carefully along 
with other proposed solutions to 
the problem of high costs in auto- 


mobile liability insurance. 


by JAMES H. CAHILL, secretary 


National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 


IL. WILL be a happy day when 
we can report that the automobile 
liability business has gone into 
the black and that rates again are 
adequate at long last. We are not 
yet in that happy position. Al- 
though the actual loss ratios are 
starting to show signs of leveling 
off or dropping after rising sharp- 
ly and steadily since 1950, this is 
due to realizing benefit from the 
substantial rate increases of last 
year. The countrywide actual loss 
ratios, for losses including allo- 
cated loss adjustment related to 
earned premiums, are still running 





in the neighborhood of 65 per cent 
for the year ending June 30, 1952. 

On a present rate level basis, re- 
flecting the full effect of the sub- 
stantial rate increases of last year 
and this year as well, the corre- 
sponding countrywide loss ratios 
are considerably lower but unfor- 
tunately show no cessation of the 
steady upward trend since 1950. 
This is discouraging, but is fur- 
ther justification for the substan- 
tial trend and projection factors 
which were included in the Na- 
tional Bureau’s 1951 and 1952 rate 
revision programs. 

The upward trend of average 
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JAMES H. CAHILL 


THE AUTHOR has had a long and distinguished career in the 
casualty insurance business. Born in Hartford, Connecticut, Mr. 
Cahill received his B.S. degree from Trinity College there, having 
earned admission to the Phi Beta Kappa and Alpha Chi Rho 
fraternities. 


He started his insurance business career in the casualty 
actuarial department of the Travelers Insurance Company in 1927. 
In 1938 he served as actuary with the Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board in New York City until 1944, when he became 
secretary of the National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. He 
was president of the Casualty Actuarial Society from 1947 


to 1949. 


claim costs has not abated. You 
will be interested in the country- 
wide figures which show the fol- 
lowing increase in average paid 
claim costs from 1949 to the first 
six months of 1952: 


Average Paid Claim Costs 


Calendar (Excl. All Loss Adj.) 
Year B. 1. P.D. 
(excl. Med.) 
Sa ea $603 $74 
Ge scbictveseceeacscbudes 632 75 
Wea nev ccecsadeccsancsces 664 86 
First six months of 1952... . 764 92 


Where Are Automobile 


A heartening demonstration of 
the effectiveness of state supervi- 
sion of rates was given this year 
in the prompt and courageous 
manner in which most insurance 
commissioners acted favorably 
upon the substantial automobile 
liability rate increases proposed 
by the Nationa] Bureau follow ng 
so soon after last year’s increases. 
Insurance commissioners, individ- 
ually and collectively, were well 
aware of the need for higher ra‘es 
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and even in this election year 
acted favorably on _ substantial 
rate increases which included the 
effect of trend and projection fac- 
tors, a revision of the expense pro- 
visions, and a change in the mar- 
gin for underwriting profit and 
contingencies to 5 per cent. You 
will be interested to know that 
automobile liability rate revisions 
have become effective or been ap- 
proved to date in 41 states and ter- 
ritories, and that the 5 per cent 
provision for underwriting profit 
and contingencies is in effect in 
34 states and territories for one or 
more major kinds of insurance for 
which the National Bureau acts as 
a rating organization. 

But even with these substantial 
rate increases which have raised 
the automobile liability rate level 
countrywide approximately 11 per 


cent for bodily injury and 20 per 
cent for property damage, this 
year, a tight market prevails. No 
real solution to this market prob- 
lem will be found until the com- 
panies generally feel that there is 
an opportunity to earn an under- 
writing profit on automobile liabil- 
ity business, or at worst, to have 
a fair chance of coming out even. 
Companies will naturally not de- 
sire to expand their automobile 
writings, nor advocate that affili- 
ated companies finance a growth 
in volume, until there is some in- 
dication that the venture will 
prove profitable. It also follows 
that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible to raise new capital to 
finance the writing of automobile 
business so long as there is little 
prospect of earning a profit. After 
all, who wants to invest any new 


“e RATE OF GROWTH FOR AUTO COMPANIES 
TABLE 1 
1951 I 
Auto Liability in Volume Since 

Company Written Premium 1941 1 
Allstate Insurance Company $58 ,069 000 1032% 394% 
Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 39,659 ,000 636% 312% 
Farmers Insurance Exchange 33,335,000 603% 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 54,008 ,000 267% 739% 
Four Largest National Bureau Companies $248 ,349 ,000 2945 52% 


Rates Going? 


PRODUCTION PROVISION IN MANUAL RATES 


TABLE 2 
25/50 B. |., $5,000 P. omy 
$2,000 Med. Payme 
Basic Limits $50 Deductible Collision 
B. I. and P. D. and Comprehensive 
; Class 1 Class A-1 Class 1 Class A-1 
Territory Present July 1, 1942 Present July 1, 1942 
MANUAL RATES 
- n Francisco... $75 $36.75 $176.20 $ 97.74 
we Angeles. . 56 30.00 140.52 86.87 
C:!ifornia— Remainder of State Territory 46 22.50 132.72 72.96 
Now York City 126 62.05 297.12 157.06 
TOTAL PRODUCTION COST ALLOWANCE AT 25% OF ABOVE RATES 
Son Francisco... 18.75 9.19 44.05 24.44 
L.s Angeles 14.00 7.50 35.13 21.72 
California—Remainder of State Territory... 11.50 5.63 33.18 18.24 
Now York City 31.50 15.51 74.28 39.27 
April 1953 


money in an enterprise that does 
not offer the attraction of earning 
a substantial profit before taxes, 
because after Federal taxes alone, 
less than one-half of the gross 
profit will be left for the stock- 
holders. 


Demand for Special Rates 


The automobile liability busi- 
ness will be put on a sound and 
profitable basis again only when 
the inflationary spiral menacing 
our nation’s economy is halted. 
Compulsory periodic inspection of 
vehicles, uniform and impartial 
enforcement of traffic laws every- 
where, and the exercise of com- 
mon courtesy of the road by driv- 
ers generally would help a great 
deal, of course, through reducing 
the number of accidents. It is for 
common sense and humanitarian 
reasons, and not for selfish rea- 
sons, that the insurance industry 
is cooperating in and supporting 
many activities which have the 
objective of reducing the toll of 
automobile accidents. 

This year there was a revived 
demand in some circles for reward- 
ing the accident-free insured with 
a rate credit and conversely sur- 
charging insureds who had acci- 
dents. In a speech last April at 
the Eastern Territorial Conference 
of the NAIA which received wide- 
spread publicity, I explained the 
weaknesses of such so-called merit 
rating plans. It was pointed out 
that some 90 per cent of all in- 
sureds will qualify for the reward 
and only 10 per cent be subject to 
the penalty. 


Returns Small 


This figure means that no 
matter how large the surcharge 
percentage is made, the average 
return which thus becomes avail- 
able for distribution to accident- 
free insureds is so small in dollars 
as to be insignificant as a financial 
reward. Since the possible saving 
to accident-free insureds is so 
small, any benefit from such a plan 
must be largely psychological. 

In only one state, New York, has 
a plan been introduced and there 


Continued on page 70 
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In Brooklyn, 


Pupils Drive 


‘he Aetna Casualty and Sur- 


ety Company and the Board of 
Education of the City of New York 
have joined forces to see that the 
younger generation has the oppor- 
tunity to learn to drive with care 
and common sense. 

At the request of the Board, 
Aetna has loaned fifteen of its 
newly developed Drivotrainers for 
use in the school system. This new 
device (somewhat akin to the fa- 
mous “Link Trainer” used to teach 
airplane pilots) consists of a metal 
framework similar to the hood and 
front seat of a standard automo- 
bile. All controls found in a car 
are included: steering wheel, gear 
shift, pedals, brake and clutch. 


Starts, Purrs, Stalls 


In their operation, the controls 
of the Drivotrainer cars match 
those in real automobiles. Push the 
starter button and an electric motor 
purrs into action. The more one 
presses on the accelerator, the 
louder the sound of the motor gets. 
As the clutch pedal is let up, stu- 
dents can feel the clutch take hold 
as the gears engage. If the student 
acts too quickly, he stalls the motor. 

The studen‘s’ reactions to a se- 
ries of motion picture films are 
tested and recorded by a master 
control unit in the rear of the class- 

om. The Drivotrainer films cover 
ihe following phases of motoring: 
recognition and use of instruments 
and controls; starting and stopping 
techniques, involving the smooth 
coordination of brake, clutch and 
accelerator; steering on curves and 
winding roads; turning corners and 
driving in proper lanes; following 
t..e car ahead; and signaling. 

When these elementary tech- 
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in School .. . Safely 





by JEAN ROBINSON, associate 


niques have been mastered, a sec- 
ond series of films involving more 
complex situations are shown to 
the students and their reactions 
tested once more. The new material 
covered consists of: turning the car 
around on wide and narrow streets; 
driving on hills, including parking 
uphill and downhill; braking on 
steep grades; diagonal and parallel 
parking; driving in light and heavy 
traffic; backing; meeting highway 
emergencies; passing, including 
the selection of conditions that 
make it safe to pass. 

In other words, while the stu- 
dent is sitting in the Drivotrainer 
actually remaining still, he is going 
through the same sort of motions 
that would ordinarily accompany 
learning to drive in a real car, with- 


Student drivers can't cause accidents when 
they practice, like the pupils above in a 
Brooklyn high school, indoors at the con- 
trols of a fully equipped Drivotrainer. 


editor 


out, we might add, the possibility 
of injury or death. Through the 
use of films, conditions can be sim- 
ulated which test the student’s re- 
action to emergencies that could 
not be used in present day behind- 
the-wheel training courses. 


Grueling Test 


The final film is a grueling twen 
ty-five minute road test which in- 
cludes such an extensive variety of 
traffic situations that New York 
school authorities believe it is un- 
equalled by any other test. 

At present Drivotrainers are in- 
stalled at the Brooklyn High Schoo! 
of Automotive Trades, and it is ex- 
pected that not only students from 
this school but from other public 
schools will be trained here. 
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RALPH T. HELLER 


MORTON D. MILLER 


made.” 





Chairman, Health Insurance Council 


“The growth of health insurance has been 
amazing and has aided materially in en- 
hancing family financial security. More than 
90,000,000 people in the United States now 
have some health insurance.” 


Associate Actuary, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


“The voluntary health insurance movement 
is a vital, growing thing in which the labors 
of many people are absorbed. One of its main 
strengths lies in the fact that so many dif- 
ferent approaches to the problem are being 








a criticism of volun- 


tary health insurance by Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, Commissioner for Social 
Security, has aroused much com- 
ment in the industry. According to 
Mr. Altmeyer, in 1951, private in- 
Surance met about 13 per cent of 
the personal costs of sickness, leav- 
ing 87 per cent to be met individu- 
ally. 

The combined total for private 
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expenditures for medical care and 
the loss of income due to sickness 
is cited as $14.2 billion. The nation 
paid $2.4 billion in premiums for 
insurance against these private 
sickness costs and got back $1.8 
billion in benefits. The difference of 
$600 million, the net cost of the in- 
surance, equaled one-fourth of the 
premiums or one-third of the bene- 
fits. 


Criticisms Answered 
on Health Insurance 


The report containing these fig- 
ures was published in the Social 
Security Bulletin for December 
1952. Mr. Altmeyer goes on to say 
that: “The study shows that if the 
estimated sickness costs are re- 
stricted to the kinds which are ordi- 
narily covered by insurance, the 
total for the nation in 1951 was 
$10.6 billion. All private health in- 
surance paid for one-sixth of this 
amount, leaving 83 per cent un- 
insured.” 


Rapid Increase 


After discussing the growth in 
total premiums for both group and 
individual insurance policies, and 
the increase in benefits from 1948 
to 1951, Mr. Altmeyer sums up as 
follows: “The rapid growth in the 
dollar volume of private insurance 
against sickness has been accom- 
panied by a rapid increase in the 
number of insurance contracts in 
force and the number of persons 
having some kind or amount of in- 
surance protection. The insurance 
industry reports that more than 
one-half of the population now has 
some insurance. The present study 
shows, however, that 83-87 per cent 
of the total costs of Sickness was 
still being met in 1951 by individu- 
als and families and not by insur- 
ance.” j _ 

The Health Insurance Council.. 
was quick to take up the challenge 
of Mr. Altmeyer’s conclusions. 
Council chairman, Ralph T. Heller, 
declared: “Health insurance bene- 
fits, including those of Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield and a variety of inde- 
pendent plans, account today for 
more than twice the share of the 
nation’s insurable health bill with 
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Criticisms Answered . . . 


which Mr. Altmeyer credits them. 
The Commissioner has used a figure 
of $10,600,000 to represent the past 
year’s insurable health bill of the 
nation. Actually, at least half of the 
items which make up this sickness 
bill are generally cared for outside 
of health insurance.” 

In speaking of these items, Mr. 
Heller said that $5,000,000,000 was 
a closer estimate of the nation’s 
insurable sickness bill and added 
that tremendous progress had been 
made in the span of a few years in 
bringing this bill under the protec- 
tion of health insurance. 


Small Illnesses 


He pointed out that one-day ill- 
nesses, absences from the common 
cold, short-term  sicknesses, ab- 
sences covered by sick pay, the 
needs of millions of people provided 
for by the government, such as the 
armed forces and the institutional- 
ized population, should not be in- 
cluded in the potential of health 
insurance. 


“It is not in the public interest,” , 


said Mr. Heller, “for health insur- 
ance to cover all medical-care costs 
from the trivial expenditures to the 
luxury services. Its goal should be 
simply to provide such benefits as 
may be required in the individual 
case to prevent necessary medical 
expense or wage loss due to sick- 
ness from becoming a financial 
hardship. We should evaluate health 
insurance in its proper setting as 
one of several important methods 
of meeting the cost of medical care, 
the others including direct payment 
from personal income or by em- 
ployers and, for the needy, private 
charity and public assistance.” 

The Health Insurance Council 
also pointed out that health insur- 
ance benefits do not represent the 
aggregate of sums available from 
insurance coverages, as large 
amounts are also channeled to 
American families, to aid in meet- 
ing sickness costs, from workmen’s 
compensation insurance, the dis- 
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The goal of health 
insurance... 


"Should be simply to pro- 
vide such benefits as may 
be required in the indi- 
vidual case to prevent 
necessary medical ex- 
pense or wage loss due 
to sickness from becom- 
ing a financial hardship." 


Ralph T. Heller 











ability provisions of life insurance, 
fraternal benefits and automobile 
and other types of liability insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Heller added: “In contrast 
to the dismal picture painted by Mr. 
Altmeyer, the growth of health in- 
surance has been amazing and has 
aided materially in enhancing fam- 
ily financial security. More than 
90,000,000 people in the United 
States now have some health insur- 
ance. This is nearly three times the 
number covered at the end of World 
War II and six times the number 
covered at the outset of that war.” 


“Much To Be Done™ 


The Council’s conclusion: “Health 
insurance recognizes that there is 
much remaining to be done. But it 
is doing a much larger proportion 
of the job than the Commissioner’s 
figures indicate. With the astound- 
ing progress in insuring the sick- 
ness bill of the country which has 
been shown in the past decade, it is 
more in order to be gratified by this 
rapidly expanding bulwark of pro- 
tection and to look ahead to still 
further progress.” 


Morton D. Miller of Equitable 
Life added his voice in defense of 
voluntary health insurance in an 
article appearing in the November 
issue of the Student American 
Medical Association Journal. 

The article was fostered by in- 
surance industry desire to bring 
better understanding of voluntary 


health coverages to doctors. Such 


’ an editorial program has been ini- 


tiated by the Health Insurance 
Council’s recently-formed comm't- 
tee on information and publica- 
tions. 

According to Mr. Miller’s stat 's- 
tics, insurance companies lead 
“Blue” plans in number of persons 
covered throughout the country ‘or 
both these types of coverages. The 
Blue Shield and medical socicty 
plans have more persons covered in 
a third broad type of protection, 
so-called medical insurance, for 
general medical expenses not in- 
volving surgery or diagnostic ser- 
vices. 


Varied Policies 

This insurance has many varia- 
tions, often with a disability clause, 
but some plans offer broad pay- 
ments for all home, hospital, and 
office visits, made by a doctor, some- 
times even for well-baby care. 

Mr. Miller explodes the theory of 
persons with insurance being better 
able to pay in the light of a common 
medical practice of charging ac- 
cording to ability to bear expense. 
Charges for such people should not 
be higher, he argues, because in- 
surance is only a method of budget- 
ing, “It does not increase funds. 

“If the insured persons, who have 
been prudent enough to try to 
budget their medical costs in ad- 
vance, are actually going to have to 
pay more in the end than if they 
did not have insurance, they are in 
fact penalized for their foresight.” 

“More important,” the author 
adds, “the idea of voluntary health 
insurance tends to become dis- 
credited.” 


"Vital Growing" 


He concludes: “The voluntary 
health insurance movement is 4 
vital, growing thing in which the 
labors of many people are absorbed. 
One of its main strengths lies in 
the fact that so many different ap- 
proaches to the problem are being 
made. Liaison between the provid- 
ers of medical service is constantly 
increasing. The continued earnes 
efforts of all should make it possible 
for the full potential of voluntary 
health insurance to be realized. 


~— 
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CASUALTY: 


New Company 

From Champaign, Illinois, comes 
word that shares of stock in the 
Cornbelt Insurance Co. are still 
being sold. Organized as a fire 
insurer owned largely by estab- 
lished Illinois agencies writing 
fire insurance business, the com- 
pany is offering the balance of its 
200,000 shares to the public in 
blocs up to 5,000. Some shares 
have already been placed with 
non-agency investors and the bal- 
ance will be on a first-come first- 
served basis. 

Before organizing, the company 
states it made an extensive survey 
among Illinois fire agents. It in- 
dicated that the idea for a com- 
pany of this type was popular with 
agents. As agents bought stock 
and agency appointments began to 
roll in, it became early apparent 
that the goal set up as a result of 
the survey would be exceeded. It 
is now hoped that 250 agencies 
will be committed before the com- 
pany starts underwriting. 

On the strength of estimates 
supplied by subscribing agents, 
Cornbelt anticipates $500,000 in 
Premiums during the first year. 
Underwriting will be confined, as 
much as possible, to preferred 
tisks. The new company says that 
@ very favorable reinsurance 
treaty has been worked out with 
one of the largest fire under- 
writers and the company expects 
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to make a tidy profit on the 


program. 

It was announced that sound 
underwriting principles will be 
followed and standard rates put 
into effect. A license covering 
multiple lines will be sought, al- 
though the company intends to 
write fire risks in class 10 or 
better, and certain inland marine 
risks. Present offices are in the 





Insurance Men Aid Holland 





Cornelius Vander Starr, American Inter- 
national Underwriters Corp., (I.) pre- 
sents donation of $10,000 from Ameri- 
can insurance industry to Prince Aschwin 
Lippe (r.) for Holland Flood Relief. 





H. R. Shuff agency, 37 Main Street, 
Champaign, Ill. 

Incorporators of the company 
were: Lyle W. Church, president 
of Church & Hamilton Insurance 
Agency, Marissa, Ill.; Frank T. 
Johnson, insurance broker, Cham- 
paign, Ill.; Wyatt A. Lindsey, at- 
torney, Urbana, Ill.; E. Grant 
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Mathis, attorney, Rantoul, IIl.; 
and Hervert R. Shuff, insurance 
broker, Champaign, IIl. 

Mr. Johnson will be the presi- 
dent of the new firm; Mr. Mathis 
vice-president and counsel; Mr. 
Shurr, vice-president and assis- 
tant treasurer; Mr. Lindsay, sec- 
retary; and Mr. Church, treasurer. 
The company has also secured the 
services of Allen W. Swaim, a 
veteran of 24 years in insurance— 
most recently as chief engineer 
of the western division of Crum 
& Forster—as general manager, 
vice-president and director. 


Public Relations: 


Will They Listen? 


Kenneth J. Bidwell, assistant 
U. S. manager of The London 
Assurance, did a blistering job 
of analyzing property insurance 
public relations for the Ohio Fire 
Underwriters Association recently. 
Like the series of articles (later 
made into a book) that Fortune 
ran a couple of years back, Mr. 
Bidwell’s talk was called “Is Any- 
body Listening.” Apparently Mr. 
Bidwell thinks that there aren’t 
many people listening to property 
insurers and he is concerned about 
public attitude in the future. 

Mr. Bidwell thinks that the 
property insurance companies 
have to start public relations 
planning in terms of what’s ahead 
in the next five, ten, or fifteen 
years. He wants “trained, pro- 

Continued on page 40 
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fessional public relations people, 
not only in the company offices 
and trade association headquar- 
ters, but out in the field where 
they can work full-time on the 
job of getting our story across to 
editors, educators, businessmen 
in other fields, and the thought 
leaders in every community.” 

If you haven’t read Mr. Bid- 
well’s highly competent and ob- 
jective analysis of property in- 
surance public relations, we rec- 
ommend that you do, even if you 
have to write him for a copy. 


Community Service Awards 


cludes a hostile action of an armed 
force.” Thus, pending a test case 
in Canadian courts, the major life 
insurance companies are writing 
policies on the assumption that 
within the definition in their con- 
tracts, there is war in Korea. 


CASUALTY: 
Arbitrating Claims 


Claims totaling over $2,000,000 
were submitted to arbitration in 
70 cities during 1952 under the 
Inter-Company Arbitration Pro- 
gram of the Combined Claims 
Committee of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies 
and the National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies. 

Over 8,000 claims were disposed 





F. J. Skutt, president of Mutual of Omaha, center, presents the company's service 
awards to Omaha officials, (I. to r.): Fire Commissioner William Noyes, Glenn L. 
Cavanaugh, president of the Omaha Safety Council, Police Commissioner Harold 
P. Caldwell, and Colone! C. J. Sanders of the Nebraska Safety Council. 


CANADA: 
War Clauses 


The decision of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania that the 
war clause in the Pennsylvania 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. policies 
does not apply because the United 
States is not at war officially has 
attracted some attention in 
Canada. However, most policies 
issued in Canada since the Korean 
trouble started have war clauses 
which take a more realistic view 
of the events by a broader defini- 
tion of the term “war.” 

Typical wording of a Canadian 
war clause defines war as meaning 
“war or armed conflict, whether 
war is declared or not and in- 
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of without recourse to litigation. 

Now entering its ninth year, the 
Inter-Company Arbitration Pro- 
gram has a membership of 193 
stock, mutual, and independent 
fire and casualty companies. It is 
designed to eliminate the delay 
and expense of court action be- 
tween companies involved in sub- 
rogation of claims. 


SURVEY: 
They Also Serve 


Do directors and top executives 
take an active part in civic af- 
fairs? Some do, according to a 
study made by the American In- 
stitute of Management. An an- 
alysis of over 2,000 directors of 


330 “excellently managed” com- 
panies shows that such men in 
the banking, insurance and public 
utility field take a greater part in 
their 


civic activities than do 
counterparts in other types of 
business. 

Bank and insurance company 


directors average 2.29 activities 
per board member, and _ utilities 
2.27. The figures compare with an 
all-company average of 1.65. 

“Such figures prove that regu- 
lated industries best appreciate 
the importance of public gocd 
will,” said Jackson Martindell, 
president of the Institute. “The 
same feeling probably accounts 
for the fact that directors of 
banks, insurance companies and 
utilities also take a greater part 
in social clubs and fraternities.” 

Copies of the report, entitled 
“Leaders of Excellent Manage- 
ments,” may be obtained from the 
Institute whose headquarters are 
at 125 East 38th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. 


CANADA: 
Claims-free rates 

Wilfred Hobson, president of 
the Independent Automobile and 
Casualty Insurance Conference, 
has announced that their claims- 
free Ontario policyholders, driv- 
ing private cars for pleasure pur- 
poses, will pay from $1 to $8 less 
for standard limit third party 
public liability insurance after 
April 1st. The Independent Con- 
ference represents about 50 per 
cent of automobile and casualty 
insurance written. The Dominion 
Board of Insurance Underwriters 
made a_ similar announcement 
early in the year. (Spectator, 
January, p. 64.) 

However, the Ontario driver 
will have to pay more for collision 
insurance because of increasing 
number of accidents and high cost 
of repairs. Mr. Hobson points out 
that, despite this increase, the 
cost of collision insurance per 
$100 of car value will still be %& 
low 1939 levels. 

Rate reduction in third party 
liability has béen made possible 
by reclassifying pleasure cars i"t0 
five rating groups, thus makin; 
possible to distribute more fa':ly 
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the cost of insurance among the 
groups responsible for the most 
accidents. Claims-free pleasure 
sar driver will be rated in the 
lowest classification, while the 
group with the worst accident 
record—drivers under 25 years 
»%ld—will be in the highest cate- 
gory. 

Some _ territories — particularly 
communities on the fringe of large 
metropolitan centres—will be re- 
classified. Accidents of motorists 
in these areas will be included in 
the claim figures of the larger 
centres in order to avoid affecting 
rates of rural drivers. 

Several companies of the Inde- 
pendent Conference plan to estab- 


lish a preferred rate for farmers 
in rural areas. Most companies 
will maintain a reduced rate for 
collision, fire and theft coverages 
on pre-war cars. 

Gradual reduction in the com- 
panies’ operating costs in relation 
to premium income has helped to 
make possible the rate decreases 
for certain insurance categories. 


STAFF CHANGE: 
John Kirk Moves On 


To those of us whose lot it is 
ever more to carry in our veins 
the burning pleasure of printer’s 
ink, the life of the men who work 
on daily newspapers has a tre- 


mendous appeal. On a daily you 
find all the graphic arts synthe- 
sized, concentrated, speeded-up. 

We like to think that this was 
the siren song which cost us one 
of our capable associate editors 
last month. John Kirk, who had 
joined us less than a year ago, 
resigned from The Spectator to 
join the staff of the Journal of 
Commerce. 


Jack was a fine man around an 
office like ours. He combined a 
professional facility with a Speed 
Graphic (you may have seen him 
bustling around at conventions 
shooting his flashbulbs) with a 

Continued on page 42 


SECURITY « STRENGTH *« SERVICE 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1952 


__ ASSETS 

he Deposited Other Total 
lished ce ‘on yy Liabilities 
1896 American & Foreign Insurance Co. $ 440,487 $19,574,500 $20,014,987 $12,369,720 
1863 *The British & Foreign 

Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. 1,047,299 11,164,231 = 12,211,530 7,237,211 
1911 Globe Indemnity Company 1,101,102 81,044,280 82,145,382 56,154,034 
1836 *The Liverpool & London & 

Globe Ins. Co. Ltd. 1,403,728 42,476,901 43,880,629 28,286,775 
1811 Newark Insurance Company 717,762 25,211,543 25,929,305 16,460,374 
1891 Queen Insurance Company of America 834,157 64,881,983 65,716,140 41,633,478 
1910 Royal Indemnity Company 1,159,566 88,666,571 89,826,137 62,433,128 
1845 *Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 1,354,507 49,481,589 50,836,096 33,133,188 
1896 Star Insurance Company of America 440,827 22,173,570 22,614,397 14,592,067 
1860 *Thames and Mersey Marine 

Insurance Co. Ltd. 1,044,230 6,379,335 7,423,565 4,301,531 
1832 Virginia Fire & Marine 

Insurance Company 492,614 6,974,592 7,467,206 4,643,576 





LIABILITIES 


SURPLUS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 
— (Includes Capital) 








Annual Market 

Statement Value 
Capital : Basis ‘. Basis a 
$1,500,000 $ 7,645,267 $ 7,158,955 
500,000* 4,974,319 4,663,407 
2,500,000 25,991,348 23,702,890 
500,000* 15,593,854 14,386,399 
2,000,000 9,468,931 8,890,821 
5,000,000 24,082,662 22,327,418 
2,500,000 27,393,009 25,097,517 
500,000* 17,702,908 16,560,370 
1,000,000 8,022,330 7,487,837 
500,000* 3,122,034 2,954,906 
1,000,000 2,823,630 2,693,802 


* United States Branch. The amount shown under “Capital” is the 
statutory deposit required to transact business in the U.S.A. 


CASUALTY — SURETY — FIRE — MARINE 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL INSURANCE GROUP 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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marked talent at our various 
chores of make-up, writing, and 
editing. 

Indeed, before Jack joined our 
staff he had been a professional 
photographer, and he still indulges 
in a free-lance assignment now 
and then to keep his hand in. He 
had also been employed by A. M. 
Best & Co., and the American Dis- 
trict Telegraph Company in an 
editorial capacity before he joined 
The Spectator. 

Much as we will miss Jack’s 
good natured banter around the 
office, we wish him well, and we 
know that he will do well under 
the capable guidance of Elmer 
Miller in the insurance depart- 
ment of the J. of C. 


CASUALTY: 
Higher Costs 


The Fresno County Bar Asso- 
ciation recently heard J. T. Bla- 
lock, executive vice-president of 
Pacific Indemnity Company pro- 
pose that the California Bar Asso- 
ciation give serious consideration 
to the adoption of a graduated 
contingent fee scale varying with 
the amount of recovery in per- 
sonal] injury cases. 

Mr. Blalock questioned the fair- 
ness¢ of current attorney fee ar- 
rangements in personal injury 
cases. He said attorney fees 
averaged from 33 1/3 to 50 per 
cent of the money recovered by 
an injured person. He indicated 
that while the fee may be propor- 
tionate in a $100 case, it might 
not be fair in a case involving 
$100,000. 

He emphasized that the money 
must come from insurance pre- 
miums that must be paid by the 
public. Insurance companies, he 
explained, merely distribute losses 
while the public actually pays. 
“The present contingent fee con- 
tract frequently interferes with 
the settlement of cases for rea- 
sonable amounts,” he said. 

Under the present arrangement 
an amicable settlement often fails 





because an attorney has too large 
a monetary stake in seeking ; 
larger award. The injured client 
may find that his share of a re- 
covery is too small after the at- 
torney deducts his fee. Larger 
verdicts with proportionately 
larger attorney’s fees will increase 
the claims cost of insurance com- 
panies and eventually require 4 
higher price for insurance, Mr. 
Blalock said. 

He warned that if the spiral 
continues, the public may look for 
other methods or systems for han- 
dling of such third party personal 
injury claims. 


EDUCATION: 
Preparing Teachers 


The S. S. Huebner Foundation 
for Insurance Education recently 
announced fellowship and scholar- 
ship grants for the academic year 
1953-1954 at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The grants are de- 
signed primarily for those who 
desire to study for the doctorate 
with a major in insurance in order 
to enter college and university 
teaching of insurance as a career. 

Basic fellowship and _ scholar- 
ship grants for non-veterans under 
the current plan will range from 
$1000 to $2350, depending upon 
the qualifications and circum- 
stances of the applicant. Basic 
grants cover the normal academic 
year and may be supplemented by 
additional grants during the sum- 
mer months. In a number of in- 
stances these grants will bring 
the total award to more than 
$3000 per person. Other aid may 
be given in connection with re- 
search projects or to meet special 
situations. 

A candidate for a scholarship 
must have at least a bachelor’s 
degree and in addition will be re- 
quired to certify that (1) it is his 
intention to follow an insurance 
teaching career, (2) that he will 
major in insurance for a graduate 
degree (it is assumed in most 
cases that this will be the Ph. D.), 
and (3) that during the period 
for which he holds a grant he will 
not engage in any outside work 
for pay or profit without the cen- 
sent of the administrative board. 

In addition to meeting the above 
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requirements, a candidate for a 
fellowship must also have pre- 
viously had at least one year of 
satisfactory graduate work. 
Names of successful candidates 
will be announced in April. 

Dr. David McCahan, executive 








director of the foundation, said 
that the number of awards for 
the current academic year is ex- 
pected to reach the peak of 21 
attained in 1951-52. He also noted 
that former foundation fellows 
and scholars have already begun 
to fill important roles in the 24 
colleges and universities with 
which they are associated in 16 
states and Puerto Rico. 


ON THE HORIZON: 
Leon Gilbert Simon 


Leon Gilbert Simon passed away 
February 19 in Greenville, S. C., 
of a heart attack. He was 58. 
To those of us at The Spectator 
who knew him well and looked 
forward to his monthly column, 
on The Horizon, a gap has been 
left which will not be easy to fill. 


We remember the many times 
we spoke to Mr. Simon about some 
phase of the insurance business 
he knew so well. He was always 
as helpful as he was informed, 
and one could scarcely get to know 
him without immediately liking 
him. 

His career was a distinguished 
one. He was a well known speaker 
and author on life insurance sub- 
jects, and a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. In- 
deed, when death came Mr. Simon 
was on his way back from deliver- 
ing a series of lectures at Tulane 
University. For many years he 
was chairman of the underwriters 
advisory council of the trust de- 
partment of the Chase National 
Bank. He had also lectured at 
New York University and the 
American Bankers Association. 


It will seem strange without 
him. When the phone rings, for a 
split second, we sometimes expect 
to hear his voice asking us when 
the “new issue” will be out or 
chiding us because, in our zeal to 
conform to space requirements, 

Continued on page 44 
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“Look who's behind us again! I’m beginning to think he’s the one 
who phones in all those complaints about the country roads being 
impassable!” 


Bankerslifemen Get Help! 


Bankerslifemen get plenty of help in their work, although 
it is doubtful if any of them ever recruited aid from a high- 
way department. 


From their first days in their agency offices, Bankerslife- 
men are trained and supervised with helpful understanding. 
They also progress through a series of Home Office schools 
as their knowledge and experience qualifies them. That’s in 
addition to the help they get from a fine assortment of policy 
offerings and effective sales promotion and advertising 
materials . . . just two examples of the Home Office help 
they receive. 


These aids help make the typical Bankers/ifeman the 
kind of life underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow 
worker or competitor. 


BANKERS “fe COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





HUGGINS & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries & Insurance Accountants 
Architects Building, 117 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
TELEPHONE LOCUST 4-1122 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 
Specializing in Employees’ Benefit and Pension Funds 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 



















WE SEND 
PROSPECTS 10 YOU 


Phoenix-Connecticut Group 
Tells Public How They Need 
Your Guidance 





Our 1952 advertising message 
dramatizes cases of people stump- 
ed by problems -- until helped by 
the friendly advice of our Agent. 
We point out that people buy 
more than insurance; they buy the 
time of a man - - to advise, to ex- 
plain, to guide, to help in time 
of trouble. 


That’s the message of our nation- 
al advertising. That’s a “plus” 
you receive over and above the 
expert assistance from our large 
force of fieldmen. Are you taking 





full advantage of what we offer? 


W “PHOENIX 
CONNECTICUT 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 
The Phoenix Insurance Co. 

The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co, 

Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 

Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 

Executive Offices: 

52 Woodland St., Hartford 15, Connecticut 


TIME TRIED AND FIRE TESTED 




















1952 
Accident & Health 


Business... 
Was the greatest 
in history! 
get your facts from 


THE ACCIDENT REGISTER 


The Spectator 
56th & Chestnut Sts., Phila. 
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Cross Country 


Continued from page 43 


we may have cut a sentence in his 
article. There are no more of his 
deadlines to be met now and no 
sentences to be trimmed. We only 
wish there were. 


AWARDS: 


Management Excellence 


Eleven insurance companies 
have been awarded Certificates of 
Management excellence for the 
year 1952 by the American Insti- 
tute of Management. Three of 
these companies received the 
award for the third consecutive 
time: Aetna Life, Hartford; Mer- 
chants Fire Assurance, New York; 
and St. Paul Fire & Marine. 

The other eight received it for 
the second time: Hartford Fire; 
Continental Insurance; Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire; Federal Insurance; 
U. S. Guarantee; Fireman’s Fund; 
Insurance Company of North Am- 
erica, and U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty. 


CORRECTION: 
Oppenheimer Identified 


Our man in charge of credit 
lines and miscellaneous data 
booted one last month, and we are 
here to apologize. You may recall 
seeing an article entitled “Insured 
to Kill” in the March issue. When 
we, received the manuscript we 
wrote to the author and asked 
him to supply a short biography 
and photograph. 


Within a few days the informa- 
tion arrived in the form of a letter 
from Ingolf H. E. Otto, head of 
the insurance department of the 
business school at the University 
of Kansas City. Mr. Otto asked 
us to please mention that the ar- 
ticle had originally been given as 
a talk at the University’s annual 
insurance institute. 

Our man in charge got so fas- 
cinated with his fancy layout that 
he skipped both the biography of 
Robert H. Oppenheimer and the 
mention of the Institute. 


Just to set the record straight, 
the author, Mr. Oppenheimer, is 


secretary-treasurer of Opp<.- 
heimer Brothers, Inc., Kansas wiiy, 
Mo.; vice-president of the Iinsur- 
ance Facilities Corp. of biissouvi, 
Kansas City, Mo.; and vice-presi- 
dent of the Insurance Facilit.es 
Corp. of Illinois, Chicago, Iil. le 
is quite active in local insurance 
education and agency matte’s, 
holding the position of treasurer 
of the local agents’ association. 
He was born in 1920 in Kansas 
City, served as a lieutenant in the 
army during the war and is well 
known among Kansas City insur- 
ance men. 

Once again we apologize to Mr. 
Oppenheimer and our readers for 
not having had this information 
with the article last month. Our 
man in charge of credit lines and 
miscellaneous data, now busily 
engaged in running errands like 
any good copy boy, assures us it 
will not happen again. 


LIFE: 


Improved Contracts 

Changes and improvements in 
contracts for field representatives 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York were announced 
by Roger Hull, executive vice- 
president. 

Under one contract known as 
the Standard Contract, commis- 
sions will be paid out over a four- 
year period, instead of ten years, 
and all commissions will be fully 
vested, without any collection fee. 

Under the Lifetime Plan Con- 
tract, the present non-vested re- 
newals (from the 4th to the 10th 
policy years) will be vested after 
an underwriter has had 20 years 
of continuous service. 

A 20-year vesting provision 
“avoids the danger of paying re- 
newals to those who are given 
expensive training, but who leave 
the company after only short 
service. It thus preserves ihe 
higher commission scale for career 
men. But, at the same time, it 
gives the vesting to real career 
underwriters who have proved 
their professional capacity, good 
faith and loyalty by at least tvo 
decades of continuous service,” 
said Mr. Hull. 

Referring to the Standard Cen- 
tract, Mr. Hull stated that the 
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company “introduced it in 1943 
as a companion to the Lifetime 
Plan Contract.” It was designed, 
he said, primarily for general in- 
surance and certain part-time 
agents, but had not been used to 
a great extent. 

“On its revised basis,” he as- 
serted, “it will be extremely at- 
tractive for the new man who 
prefers full vesting rather than 
the unique career advantages of 
the partially vested Lifetime Plan. 
While we believe that most candi- 
dates for career underwriting 
will choose the Lifetime Plan, 
with its continuous service fees 
and all its other extras, the choice 
will be theirs to make.” 

Mr. Hull reported that most suc- 
cessful life underwriters through- 
out the business were “very much 
in favor” of the development of 
the career concept of life under- 
writing and a compensation plan 
which paid more to those agents 
who stay and do the job, than to 
those who leave or who do not 
operate on the same basis as the 
career man. _ 

Most criticism of the career 
contracts deals with the fact that 
all or part of renewal commissions 
paid under such contracts are 
usually not vested. Taking note of 
this criticism, Mr. Hull explained 
that his company believes that the 
Lifetime Contract, based on the 
professional career concept of life 
underwriting, is best for the agent, 
the company, the policyholder and 
the public. 

The company recognizes, how- 
ever, that some differ with this 
view and therefore offers a choice. 
“If the agent holds the view that 
renewals are deferred selling com- 
missions and he wants complete 
vesting,” Mr. Hull declared, “we 
now have one of the most liberal 
contracts of that type in the filed.” 


ANNIVERSARY: 


Down on the Levee 

In these pages you frequently 
read about the connections be- 
tween insurance and the growth 
and history of America. A slim 
volume, “The Hardest Years,” 
published to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of the American 
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Central Insurance Company, shows 
how vital a thing that connec- 
tion is. 

The American Central is now 
one of the companies in the Com- 
mercial Union Group and carries 
on most of its business from the 
Group’s headquarters at 1 Park 
Avenue, New York City. But the 
company still has a home office in 
the city of its founding, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Back in 1853 the American Cen- 
tral was formed because there was 
a market for insurance on the 


river boats that were making St. 
Louis a growing metropolis and 
a gateway to the west. 


FIRE: 
Losses Spiral Up 
January’s estimated fire losses 
in the United States amounted to 
$76,659,000, according to the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
The loss represents an increase 
of 3.4 per cent over losses of 
$74,155,000 reported for January, 
1952, and $74,127,000 for last 
December. 


AFTER 
HIS ENDOWMENT 
MATURES...WHAT? 


Can an endowment buyer be sure that 
when his policy matures he will not still 
need life insurance? Can he be sure he will 
still be able to buy life insurance then? 


The answer to both questions is “no. 


” 


That’s why a policy like Occidental’s 
Multiple Benefit Savings Plan makes such 


good sense. 


Here is an endowment-type policy with 
more than endowment flexibility. At its 
maturity, the insured may continue it, 
either as a paid-up life contract or as a 
premium-paying life policy, if he still needs 


insurance protection. 


Buyers are showing strong preference: for 
this and the other flexible features of the 
Multiple Benefit Savings Plan. 


“A Star in the West..."°*% 
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“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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No servicing headaches. 


It’s that simple! 






No specialized 





technical knowledge 
needed. You devote your 


time to the productive, 


> ee 
IF YOU CAN READ THIS, 


YOU CAN SELL 
TRUCK-BUS INSURANCE : 


profitable steps of making 





sales. We do the rest. 
We take all the follow-up 










work off your hands. 


> 
To help you clinch cS : so spe tes 


the closings, we offer your 
prospects 24-hour engineering £™ 
service, safety meetings, research 
programs, award systems, day and 
night claims service, mechanical 
inspections, highway driver-checks, 
and traffic-hazard reports. 

What else? Lower accident rates 
than the national average. 


And lower premiums. 


Who offers you all this? Markel. 
Largest company of its kind 

in the world, and specialists in the 
business for over a quarter of a 
century, Markel offers you a 

proved plan to profits in a truck-bus 
insurance field. Get the facts. 

Mail the coupon for complete details. 


Do it today. 


Look for this 
symbol of safety 
on America’s 
trucks & buses 








eeeeoeoeeeenrteeseneeeteeeeeeee ®@ 


MARKEL SERVICE, INC., 
Richmond, Va., Dept. SP-4 


° 
” 
Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling 
this kind of coverage. Without obligation, °¢ 
send me at once all the details on Markel ° 
Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. : 


MARKEL SERVICE INC. 


Name eoccecce cocecoccoccoccocoscoccoocococcoseocososecoonsse® e HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 

* “Eliminates The Cause To Eliminate The Accident” 
v Exclusive Underwriters for the 

Ci icischcsamccesnnninani y EE" | « American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Inc. 


e The largest stock company in the world 
eeoeeeeseeoesreoeeeeseeeees specializing in motor carrier coverages. 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 


Desk Raises Typewriter Level 

An arc swing mechanism has 
been developed by Globe-Wernicke 
Company to enable secretaries to 
raise or lower the typewriter plat- 
form without tugging or yanking. 
At a gentle pull from the operator, 
the device, which is used exclu- 
sively on the Streamliner Sound 
steel typewriter desks, raises the 
platform upward and into posi- 
tion automatically. Once in posi- 
tion, the platform is held in typing 
position by concealed latches. To 
lower the platform, the secretary 
presses the release bar located on 
the top of the platform. Allowing 
adequate clearance for the type- 
writer carriage, the are swing 
mechanism makes it possible to 
raise or lower the platform with- 
out centering the typewriter. 


For Further Information Circle 30 on Card. 


TV Aids Business Machines 


Business machines which clas- 
sify, compile, and print addresses 
by high speed television tech- 
niques will now be manufactured 
by the Kybernetes Corporation, a 
new division of the Self Winding 
Clock Company. These machines 
operate from self coded, typed 
tards, thereby differing from the 
processes which use plates or 
punched holes. The new television 
devices were developed for use in 
the insurance, statistical, and 
publishing fields. 

This new category of methods 
includes, in addition to the busi- 
hess machines, television camera 
systems, and electronic switches. 
The television camera systems are 
Mainly of the closed circuit, in- 
dustrial type used for remote 
Viewing of dangerous locations or 
‘confidential matters like signa- 
tures. The electronic switches are 
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completely non-mechanical in op- 
eration and are for automatic 
sequential scanning for trouble 
indication, centralization of in- 
formation, and product inspection. 


For Further Information Circle 31 on Card. 


Mechanical Interest Calculator 


The first mechanical system for 
interest calculation is now on the 
market, the Forster Manufactur- 
ing Company reports. Known as 
the Rol-A-Factor, the machine 
supplies the correct final answer 
in addition to a wide range of 
interest factors within a matter 
of seconds. 

This product, tested by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, is 
said to be 100 per cent accurate 
with a savings of from 70 per cent 
to 90 per cent of employees’ time. 
In one instance, Rol-A-Factor pro- 
duced the correct answer to a com- 
plex interest problem in ten 
minutes while an experienced em- 
ployee using interest tables and 
other interest factor schedules 


INSURANCE 





FOR REPLY CARD, TURN TO PAGE 52 


took one hour to solve the same 
problem. 

No training is required to oper- 
ate the machine. Closely placed 
interest percentage registers, bold 
figures, and a patented red line 
date selector add to the simplicity 
of use. 

The compact and light weight 
calculator is available with a pre- 
selection of twelve suitable and 
interchangeable interest rate reg- 
isters for a variety of business 
calculations. 


For Further Information Circle 32 on Card. 


Records Punched on Tape 

A machine which produces ac- 
counting records and at the same 
time codes the information on 
punched paper tape has been de- 
veloped by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. It consists of an 
electro-mechanical punch unit 
connected by cables to a Sensi- 
matic accounting machine. 

When the teller operates the 





Rol-A-Factor Mechanical Interest Calculator 
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Coming up... one stomach-ache, one spanking and 
one FIRE. Careless use of matches is by far the 


greatest cause of fire. Serve your assured and your 
community. Teach fire prevention constantly. 


Jae THE London & Lancashire 
LONDON S GROUP 






>. THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. @ ORIENT INSURANCE COM. 
a aa PANY @ LAW UNION &@ ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTO. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK - STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

(Fire Deportment) . LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 





HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
10S, LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL, M.C.A. W. P. KELLY 
M. WOLFMAN, F.S.A. M. KAZAKOFF 
N. A. MOSCOVITCH, A.S.A. E. K. GREEN 


Franklin 2-4020 











FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 











Products and Services 


Continued from page 47 


Sensimatic to enter account num- 
bers, deposits, withdrawals, and 
new balances on customers’ pass 
books, all the information is auto- 
matically and _ instantaneously 
coded and punched on the paper 
tape. Punch cards or other media 
for ledger processing can be re- 
produced from this tape auto- 
matically. 


For Further Information Circle 33 on Card. 


Cream Removes Office 
Smudges 


To help solve the office workers’ 
problem of ink and dirt smudged 
hands, Kelly Products Company 
has put Steno-Creme on the mar- 
ket. This is a waterless, greaseless 
hand cleaner, fortified with lanolin 
which, according to the manufac- 
turer, removes ink, mimeo ink, 
carbon and ribbon smudge, glue, 
grease, and all general office dirt 
from the hands without the use 
of water. The manufacturer states 
that after the rose scented creme 
has been wiped off with a tissue, 
the hands are left smooth, clean, 
and ready to work immediately. 


For Further Information Circle 34 on Card. 
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Device Repeats Safety 
Warnings 

Under the slogan, “Sound off 
for Safety,” the Mohawk Business 
Machines Corporation has de 
signed the Message Repeater, 4 
miniature tape recording and 
warning system which has several 
safety applications. 

The new device weighs less that 
six pounds and is only six inches 
in length. It can be set up wher- 
ever an electric outlet is available 
and will deliver its warning in 4 
loud tone. A booster amplifier and 
an external speaker can be used 
to convert this machine into 4 
public address system. 

Messages are recorded by speak- 
ing into a microphone which is 
plugged into the unit. Then Re 
peater can be set to operate auto 
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Products and Services 


matically under any desired con- 
ditions. It can be activated by 
electrical, mechanical, or manual 
means. Although the message 





Message Repeater 


cycle is two minutes, shorter mes- 
sages can be delivered. The re- 
cording medium is an endless tape 
set in a cartridge the size of a 
pack of cigarettes. 

Made to rigid specifications and 
factory tested before shipment, 
the Message Repeater is said to 
operate under difficult conditions 
and withstand the shock of normal 
factory vibrations. 

For Further Information Circle 35 on Card. 


Insert Protects Ear Drums 
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Now the ear can be protected 
from loud noises without losing 
ordinary voice level sounds. The 
Sonic Ear Valv, a new silicon 
tubber ear insert tip made by the 
Sigma Engineering Co., is a tiny 
sonic filter of many precision parts 
which, according to the manufac- 
turer, will allow air and ordinary 
noises to be heard, but will block 
out harmful sounds. 

Used by industrial workers, the 
device lessens fatigue and permits 
the wearer to hear warning sig- 
nals and commands. At the same 
time, it leaves the ear canal open 
to normal air circulation, and to 
pressure and temperature changes. 
For Further Information Circle 36 on Card. 


Strip Prevents Injuries at Door 


Stan-Guard, a safeguard against 
injuries to fingers from accidental 
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when you use 
SPRINGFIELD GROUP SERVICE 


THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY - ~* ~~ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE COMPANY - + + + + + + SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MICHIGAN FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY + + + «+ * DETROIT, MICH. 


OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 












LOOSE LEAF RECORD 
USED IN 


INDUSTRY 
FINANCE 
COMMERCE 
INSURANCE 










Smead’s Pressboard Binder 
Covers are a convenient, at- 
tractive, practical and eco- 
nomical method of binding to- 
gether the many varied Loose 
Leaf records used in your 
i work. Flexibility of 
acity and orderly ar- 
gement of papers is ob- 


tair in cloth bound flanges of 


























these 08s J title panel which is provided for 
titles either in Id or Silver Stamping. A die cut label 
with bor: sign ye € inder. Ps an tlieaeate lane tment 
The Genui ssbC . | The Smead Manufacturing Co. Inc. 
Covers are m6 dy | Hastings, Mi f 
Black, Grey, G ad : : Please send me a free sample of your 
19 sizes. Ses . tind, ES Fa ‘ : | Pressboard Binder Cover. 
S E E Yo UR Ss : TIONER = a 
SP ECIFY SMEAD — | ai cientnieicenenniones ————— 
“OR WRITE | Title Firm 
SMEAD MANUFACTURING CO. INC. | “= 
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8 
» Royal Exchange, established in 
1720, is well known for its outstand- 





ing service to agents and insureds 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
Henry C. Pitot, United States Manager 








gies 


ROYAL EXCHANGE GROUP ‘= 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ‘Z 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ire & Casualty Insurance 
CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., LTD « Fidelity & Surety Bonds 


; é — ane 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Representation in Principal Cities of the United 
States and in Most Countries Throughout the World 














<< A MUTUAL COMPANY, incorporated 1902, operat- 
ing nationwide on the agency plan. Grain Dealers Mutual 
writes fire and allied lines, automobile, and inland marine 
insurance under participating policies. For information about 
the company’s Agency Plan, write the nearest office. 


Member Company: The Mill Mutuals; Improved Risk Mutuals; and 


Building Owners Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 


C501 Drala dfiitad, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FIRE & ALLIED LINES + AUTOMOBILE - “INLAND MARINE 


OAATUCAUA NTNU AUTEM 





























As a leader in the non-cancellable 

disability field, we invite comparisons of benefits . . . of premiums 

. of service. But we especially welcome your attention to 
the manner in which we treat the policyholder. 
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b Edward R. Hodgkins... .. Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 

%& NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & SICKNESS « LIFE « GROUP *& 


Agency representation in the 48 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Canada 
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Products and Services 


door closings, is being marketed 
by the Stanley Works. Essentially 
a flexible plastic stripping, it is 
fastened to the door and the door 
frame with aluminum anchor 
moldings. Claimed to be usable 
on virtually any hinge or pivot 
hung door, Stan-Guard is easy to 
clean and also serves as a protec- 
tion from drafts. 

For Further Information Circle 37 on Card. 


Machine Adds Without Bar 


Using the principle of instant 
touch, National Cash Register 
Company has designed a “Live” 
Keyboard Adding Machine which 
adds and prints figures automati- 
cally. Each key is its own motor 
bar, thereby eliminating the neces- 
sity of a separate add bar. For 
example, to add the figure $100.00 
the operator merely touches the 
“1” key in the hundreds column 


NO NEED TC USE MOTOR BAR 





"Live" Adding Machine 


and the figure is added and 
printed. 

By allowing the hand to remain 
always in position on the key- 
board, the “Live” Keyboard Add- 
ing Machine saves up to 50 per 
cent of all hand motion, according 
to its manufacturer. 


For Further Information Circle 38 on Card. 


Safestat Decreases Hazards 

A new development in floor 
safety is Safestat. Produced by 
the Walter G. Legge Co., it grounds 
equipment in areas where exp!0- 
sion hazards exist. 

Contact with the conductive floor 
is made by a metal plate seven 
inches square. 


For Further Information Circle 39 on Card. 
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Leaflet Lists Business Policies 
A new leaflet to acquaint busi- 
nessmen with the various types of 


general liability insurance has 
been issued by the U. S. Small 
Defense Plants Administration. 


Written to explain the coverages 
needed by small businesses, it in- 
cludes such policies as Owners’ 
Landlords’ and Tenants’ Liability, 
Manufacturers’ Liability, and 
Product Liability. 

In all matters of insurance, the 
booklet points out, businessmen 
would do well to “consult an ex- 
perienced insurance agent, broker, 
or company representative who 
can give details of the types of 
coverages offered.” 


For Further Information Circle 40 on Card. 


Booklet Describes Cardiology 

Insurance men will find valuable 
information in the “Handbook of 
Cardiology for Nurses,” a book 
written to fill the vacuum between 
scientific and medical texts, and 
popular books and articles. Ex- 
plaining the methods of examina- 
tion and their value, the symptoms 
and the signs of cardiac disease, 
and the prognosis, it answers 
many of the questions of insur- 
ance men about this increasingly 
dangerous killer. 


For Further Information Circle 41 on Card. 


Book Answers Tax Queries 
Timely, authorative advice on 
the taxation of insurance, annuity 
and endowment contracts is con- 
tained in the 1953 Tax Handbook 
published by the Insurance Re- 
search & Review Service, Inc. 
Edited especially for the Under- 
writer in life insurance, it offers 
in addition to the answers to ques- 
tions on taxation, sections devoted 
to the federal income tax, the 
federal estate tax, the federal gift 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF INTEREST TO 


tax, and pension trust laws and 
regulations. 

Said to answer 187 questions of 
tax, the Handbook is designed to 
be easy to handle, read, and under- 
stand. 


For Further Information Circle 42 on Card. 


Binders Guard Sales Data 


Visual sales presentations for 
the insurance man can now be 
housed in more durable and at- 
tractive covers through a new line 





Loose Leaf Binders 


of Loose Leaf Binders being pro- 
duced by Remington Rand Inc. 
The featured binders are known 
as Tri-Lock, Cataloger, and Lev- 
L-Lok. The former has a three 
position button control, while the 
latter two are flat reference bind- 
ers using exclusive visual button 
locking mechanism. All of them 
are adapted to the “Rem Bos 
Process” for imprinting covers. 
This means that the letters are 
printed below the surface of the 
cover and therefore need no pro- 
tective outline. The binders are 
available in a variety of colors. 


For Further Information Circle 43 on Card. 


Burn Therapy Discussed 

A comprehensive outline of cur- 
rent burn therapy by Herman 
Ehrlich, M. D. is being offered to 
insurance men. A reprint from 
the Journal of the American Phar- 


INSURANCE MEN 


maceutical Association, it covers 
many developments in the treat- 
ment of burns, and reviews the 
several techniques now being em- 
ployed. 

Burn therapy is a tough problem 
for this reason: burns destroy the 
body’s protective layer, the skin, 
leaving a burned person liable to 
shock (from losing body fluids), 
infection (through entry of 
germs), and toxemia (through ab- 
sorption of poisonous substances). 

The importance of adequate 
burn therapy can be seen from 
the fact that burns still cost about 
8,000 lives a year in the United 
States, plus an estimated 10,000,- 
000 workdays. And living in this 
atomic age it is well to recall that 
burns caused about one-half of 
all fatalities and three-quarters 
of all casualties at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 


For Further Information Circle 44 on Card. 


Reports Cover Insurance Law 

Topical Insurance Law Reports 
for the fields of Automobile, Negli- 
gence, Fire and Casualty, and Life, 
Health, and Accident are being 
published by Commerce Clearing 
House. These reports, arranged 
according to the insurance spheres 
of widest interest, cover new de- 
cisions from all higher jurisdic- 
tions in each province, reporting 
new insurance cases and the latest 
decisions. 


For Further Information Circle 45 on Card. 


Plan Outlines Tax Savings 

Two brochures entitled, “The 
Underwriter’s New Tax-Free Plan 
for Businessmen,” have been pre- 
pared by Prentice-Hall to acquaint 
insurance men with a plan to en- 
able the businessman to make 
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new PUBLICATIONS 


substantial savings on his income 
tax via insurance. According to 
the company, this plan makes it 
possible to save many tax dollars, 
and to realize a return on the 
money. It is a pension plan where- 
by the employer is chief bene- 
ficiary. 


For Further Information Circle 46 on Card. 





Charts Clarify Company Lines 


Interchangeable organization 
charts are being marketed by the 
Management Control Charts Com- 
pany. These charts are said to 
offer the user a quick and efficient 
means of showing company or- 
ganization as well as an econom- 
ical way of re-drafting when 
changes occur. The cards bearing 
the officers’ names can be typed 
and fitted into their place on the 
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is the Company's 
outstanding program 
for providing retire- 
ment income, death 


benefits, health and accident pro- 
tection, and hospital and surgical 
expense for its field associates. Now 
in its 15th year, EQUIFUND plays 
an important part in the plans for 
future security of each Career Life 
Underwriter and his family. 
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chart with very little expense. 

The chart section, framed in 
stainless steel, is constructed of 
plywood and covered with felt 
which is grooved to hold the cards. 
This section is held under the 
master frame with turn buttons. 
The master frame is available in 
a variety of woods. 


For Further Information Circle 47 on Card. 


Lightning Protection Studied 


Extensive research on lightning 
has been conducted by both the 
government and private industry 
with the result that a nationally 
recognized code is now in effect. 
The Underwriters Laboratories 
compiled this code and issue a 
registered Master Label to an in- 
stallation made in compliance with 
it. These installations are reported 
to be 99.9 per cent effective. 

Because lightning continues to 
be the greatest single cause of 
farm and rural fires, the United 
Lightning Protection Association 
has released booklets concerning 
adequate means of protection 
against this hazard. 


For Further Information Circle 48 on Card. 


Credit Insurance Outlined 


A book entitled, “Credit Insur- 
ance and Your Company,” has 
been published by the American 
Credit Indemnity Company. Point- 
ing out twelve important ways in 
which credit insurance contributes 
to sound business management, 
this publication has been prepared 
for executives who are interested 
in protecting one of their most 
vital assets—accounts receivable. 


For Further Information Circle 49 on Card. 


Plant Safety Plan Described 


Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration continues its six-leafiet 
series on plant safety, issued to 
assist industry in holding down 
on-the-job accident rates. Leaflet 
No. 5 was issued recently by the 
agency. 

Entitled “Reducing Accident 
Costs Through Safe Work Meth- 
ods,” it was prepared for SDPA 
by the Bureau of Labor Standards. 


For Further Information Circle 50 on Card. 
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Metropolitan’s 85 Annual Report to Policyholders 


More Benefits for More People 


More benefits for more people than ever 
before! This keynotes the service of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. In 1952, pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries reached 
a new high—$945,000,000. 


The daily transactions of Metropolitan are 
intimately interwoven with the hopes and aspi- 
rations of men and women throughout the 
United States and Canada. Behind the annual 
accounting lies the story of families helped to- 
ward security, of widows cared for, and chil- 
dren educated. 


These human objectives far transcend the 
procession of cold figures across the pages of 
account books. Yet the figures reflect the plan- 
ning by policyholders to help assure the fulfill- 
ment of their ambitions. 


At the end of 1952, policyholders were pro- 
tected by $51,900,000,000 of Metropolitan 
Life insurance—a new high record. Old and 
new policyholders increased their insurance 
protection by buying $3,600,000,000 of new 
Life insurance. 


New long-term investments in 1952 totaled 
$1,600,000,000. The major part of these funds 
went to help meet the needs of commerce and 
industry. In many instances, Metropolitan fi- 
nanced the expenditures necessary to bring to 


the public the benefits of technological progress 
in such fields as chemistry and electronics. 


Some $369,000,000 was invested in city and 
farm mortgage loans in 1952. Part of these 
funds helped finance 30,000 new homes, and 
they brought the total outstanding home loans 
of the Company to 197,000 at the year’s close. 


The net rate of interest earned on Metro- 
politan’s total investments after deducting in- 
vestment expenses was 3.21% in comparison 
with 3.07% in 1951. However, the Federal in- 
come tax reduced the net investment return for 
1952 to 3.00%. On new long-term investments 
made last year, the net interest rate, after all 
investment expenses but before the Federal 
income tax, was 3.73%—the highest since 1934. 


Other high lights in Annual Report: 


1. The number of policyholders increased to 
33,700,000—a new record. 


2. Accident and Health protection continued 
to grow in public favor, and this was particu- 
larly true of the new forms of protection pro- 
vided by hospital, surgical, and medical ex- 
pense policies. At the end of the year about 
6,200,000 persons were protected by Accident 
and Health coverage under Metropolitan Group 
and individual policies. 


3. The mortality rate among Metropoli- 
tan’s policyholders continued to be favorable. 
Death rates from many causes—particularly 
tuberculosis and most of the common child- 
hood diseases—reached all-time lows. 


4. In common with the experience of busi- 
ness generally, Metropolitan’s expenses in- 
creased somewhat last year. A continuing effort 
is made to keep them at a low level consistent 
with proper service to policyholders. 


5. Dividends to policyholders in 1952 
amounted to $192,000,000—the largest sum in 
the Company’s history. 


Metropolitan’s Report to Policyholders for 
1952 would not be complete without appre- 
ciative reference to the loyal and capable 
Metropolitan men and women who made pos- 
sible the efficient and progressive service which 
our policyholders quite properly expect. 

Additional details of the Metropolitan’s serv- 
ice last year are given in the Company’s An- 
nual Report, copies of which may be obtained 
on request. 


CHARLES G. TAYLOR, JR. 
President 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND OBLIGATIONS — DECEMBER 31, 1952 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Bonds 


$7,996,545,124.86 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 
Statutory Policy Reserves 


$9,856,893,709.00 





‘St, 844, 608, 305.55 
143,537,746.75 
66,051 ,354.87 
660,243,225.66 

- 1,514,241,381.02 
- 3,767,863,111.01 


U. S. Government 
Canadian Government 
Provincial and Municipal 
Railroad 

Public Utility . 

Industrial and Miscellaneous 


Stocks . 
All but $18, 064, 177. 72 are preferred or guaranteed. 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
On urban properties . 
On farms . ° 


'$1,914,495,597.64 
161,582,149.54 


Real Estate (after decrease by adjustment of $1,900,000 in the 
aggregate) ° 
Housing projects and other real estate 


acquired for investment $ 391,638,408.63 


Properties for Company use... 46,718,864.57 
Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage indebt- 

edness (of which $2,059,121.24 is under 

contract of sales) Sk ee 2,600,936.44 


Loans on Policies . 
Made to policyholders on the security of their policies. 


Cash and Bank Deposits 
Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


177,509,022.72 


2,076,077,747.18 


439,058,209.64 


465,211,481.47 


175,519,891 .02 
161,709,504.12 
100,898 ,064.65 


- $11,592,529,045.66 


This amount, required by law, together ‘with future premiums 
and interest, is necessary to assure payment of future policy 
benefits. 

Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company at 
Interest. . 
Funds left with the Company by beneficiaries and. policy- 
holders to be paid to them later. 

Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . . 
Set aside for payment in 1953 to those policyholders ‘eligible 
to receive them. 

Policy Claims Currently Outstanding ‘ 
Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 
have occurred but have not yet been reported. 

Other Policy Obligations 
Including premiums received in advance and special r reserves 
for mortality and morbidity fluctuations. 


653,976,566.00 


181,782,277.00 


55,011,011.17 


76,947,311.14 


Taxes Accrued (payable in 1953) 47,012,225.46 
Security Valuation Reserve . 23,176,699.00 
Prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 7,150,000.00 
All Other Obligations 25,851,692.57 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS + $10,927,801,491.34 


SURPLUS FUNDS 
$106,783,000.00 
557,944,554.32 


Special Surplus Funds 

Unassigned Surplus Funds 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


664,727,554.32 
- $11,592,529,045.66 


NOT E—Assets amounting to $552,449,409.65 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 





Home Orrice: | MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
Paciric Coast HEAD Orrice: 600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 
CANADIAN HEAD OfFice: 180 WELLINGTON St., OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 1952. 


NAME 





STREET. 





CITY. STATE 
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Each selective unit covers the new de- 
cisions from all higher jurisdictions in 
its own particular province. 


For selective reporting of new insur- 
ance cases, to get the latest decision 
first, depend upon this different, fast, 
authoritative reporter, 





Write for complete details 
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Life Insurance and 
Annuity Combinations 


While life insurance and an- 
nuity combinations are not being 
offered to the public to any great 
extent at the present time, never- 
theless, there are thousands still 
in force. Where such contracts 
have been purchased without evi- 
dence of insurability, the general 
rule as to their taxability has been 
somewhat as follows: (a) The two 
contracts have been considered as 
a single transaction, not involving 
any life insurance risk, and, hence, 
not to be treated as life insurance 
for tax purposes; (b) All of the 
income has been considered fully 
taxable for income tax purposes— 
hence, not to be treated as an- 
nuity income under the 3 per cent 
rule; and (c) In cases where the 
purchaser has attempted to divest 
himself of ownership of the life 
insurance contract, retaining the 
annuity for his own benefit, it has 
been held in several cases that 
the proceeds payable at death were 
still taxable in his estate, by rea- 
son of the fact that he retained 
the income from the transaction 
for his own use. 


Now comes the case of Edwin J. 
Bohnen, Executor of the Estate of 
Mary A. Bohnen, v. Carter H. Har- 
rison, Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue, recently decided by the 
United States Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit, an appeal 
from the United States District 
Court for the Northern District 
of Illinois, Eastern Division. This 
decision should be of considerable 
interest to life insurance under- 
writers and to their clients who 
still hold such combination of 
contracts. 

The decedent, Mary A. Bohnen, 
bought two contracts—one, an an- 
nuity policy, the other a life in- 
Surance policy. She paid a con- 
sideration of $22,602.96 for the 
annuity contract, which provided 
for the payment of $1,618.03 an- 
nually to her until the date of her 
death. She paid a single premium 
of $53,717.04 for the life insurance 
policy, which provided for the pay- 
ment of $72,000 upon receipt of 
due proof of her death. Neither 
contract had any reference to the 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


other. The total amount paid for 
the two contracts was $76,320, or 
6 per cent in excess of the pro- 
ceeds payable by reason of the 
death of the insured. 


The opinion of the Court states: 
“Though the Supreme Court has 
decided that such an arrangement 
is in the nature of a single invest- 
ment program and, therefore, not 
within the definition of insurance 
mentioned in the former act, 
$40,000 of which was then allowed 
to be deducted from the gross 
estate of a decedent, it does not 
follow that this investment pro- 
gram, made up of two contracts, 
was indivisible. On the other 
hand, it is obvious that for the 
consideration of some $22,000 a 
fixed annuity of $1,600 was bought 
and that, on the other, in consider- 
ation of the sum of $53,000 ad- 
vanced, the company agreed to 
pay, at the insured’s death a fixed 
sum of $72,000. The annuities were 
not based upon and in no wise 
dependent upon any consideration 
given for the life policy. The 
money to be paid under the life 
contract was in no wise based or 
dependent upon the sum advanced 
to secure the annuities. They con- 


stituted independent units, two 
pieces of property. Consequently, 
when the insured immediately 
transferred and assigned all of 
her right, title and interest of 
every character in and to the 
policy of insurance, that unit of 
her estate passed to the assignees, 
and was no longer her property. 
It could, therefore, under no con- 
ception, constitute a part of her 
taxable estate when she died 
thereafter. 


“But, says the Collector, it is 
undisputed that the life policy 
would not have issued if the de- 
cedent had not also bought the 
annuity policy. This fact, we think, 
is without legal significance, for, 
as we have said, the decedent pur- 
chased two pieces of property, 
paying for one, which she re- 
tained, $22,000. For the other, 
the contract to pay $72,000 upon 
her death, she paid $53,000. The 
second contract she immediately 
transferred by way of gift to her 
three children, making a gift tax 
return and paying the tax due 
thereon. She retained no interest 
in the life contract; thereafter, 
she no longer had any dominion 
over it. She did nothing to bring 
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GOOD POLICY 


. .. to anticipate your clients’ 
needs: New car, increased in- 
ventory, plant expansion, 
appreciation of values, new 
construction, etc. Maintain 
contacts; develop friendly 
news-sources; watch local 
newspapers. 


One of a series of Helpful Hints 
from Successful Agents. Watch 
this column for more. 


and it’s a 
GOOD POLICY 
that bears this seal 


a progressive, agency-minded 
Company of unquestioned fi- 
nancial stability, nationally- 
known for prompt, capable, 
friendly service. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


4OME OFFICE « SAN FRANCISCO 
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Tax Analysis 


Continued from page 55 


herself within the transfers made 
taxable by the Internal Revenue 
Code, either by making a transfer 
in contemplation of death or by 
retention of any interest or pos- 
sibility of reverter.” 


In reviewing previous decisions 
the Court had the following to 
say: In Burr v. Commissioner, “the 
court considered a state of facts 
similar to that confronting us here 
to be within the doctrine of Hel- 
vering v. LeGierse. But the latter 
opinion decided only that the con- 
tracts, read together, constituted 
not insurance but an investment 
program. There, the life insurance 
policy had not been assigned. In 
the Burr case, the policy had been 
transferred, but the court seemed 
to think that that made no differ- 
ence. In our opinion, in the Burr 
case, the court went far beyond 
the narrow holding of the LeGierse 
case, where ownership of the 
policy was retained by the de- 
cedent until the time of her death. 
In the LeGierse case the court 
could not well have taken any 
position other than the one it did 
take, it seems to us, for the policy- 
holder retained the insurance 
policy and all interest in and con- 
trol over it until his death. Only 
then did it become due and pay- 
able, as a part of his estate. 


“In the Burr case the court said 
that the insured in ‘assigning the 
policies’, was, in effect transfer- 
ring a remainder while retaining 
a life interest or * * * retaining 
the enjoyment of the right of the 
income from the property.’ This 
is certainly not true of the present 
case, for here the insured retained 
no interest whatever in the insur- 
ance policy or in the income there- 
from. 


“In Conway v. Glenn, decided 
subsequently to the entry of the 
judgment here, the court followed 
the reasoning of Burr v. Commis- 
sioner, attributing to the LeGierse 
decision controlling effect even 
where the policy is assigned. As 
we read the LeGierse opinion, the 


Supreme Court said nothing in it 
to impel the conclusion that, after 
complete assignment of the life 
insurance policy, the decedent re- 
tained any interest therein. 


“That the Supreme Court did 
not intend to decide that a pre- 
viously assigned policy could prop- 
erly be included in a decedent’s 
estate at his death is apparent 
from its language in Goldstone v. 
United States, as follows: ‘In our 
view of the case we need not con- 
sider the alternative argument 
urged by the United States to the 
effect that the specific amend- 
ments to Section 302(c) are also 
applicable since the decedent actu- 
ally received an annual return 
from the contracts for a period 
which did not in fact end before 
his death.’ In other words, the 
specific question involved in this 
case was, in the Goldstone case, 
left undecided.” 


The conclusion of the Court was 
as follows: “It is contended that 
the annuity payments constituted 
income from the life policy. It 
would seem that to state the propo- 
sition is to demonstrate its fallacy. 
The annuities were bought and 
paid for in the annuity contract, 
when the insured paid in $22,000. 
None of this came out of the life 
insurance premium. The life pol- 
icy was fully paid for by the $53,- 
000 advanced for it; no part of it 
contributed in any way to the an- 
nuities. If the assignees had 
cashed the life policy, as they had 
a right to do, the insured would 
have still been entitled to receive 
the annuities. The assignees were 
in truth, not by any fiction the 
absolute owners of the life policy, 
whereas the decedent kept for her- 
self the annuity contract.” Hence, 
the proceeds of the life insurance 
policy were not to be included in 
the taxable estate of the insured. 


But, apparently, this is not the 
end of the story. There is a very 
strong dissenting opinion in this 
case by Judge Duffy, and it is 
quite certain that the matter has 
not been finally decided. Judge 
Duffy dissents in the following 
manner: ' 

“In 1935, when decedent was 62 


Continued on page 58 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 








It takes an expert 


LET AN EXPERT call the shots, too, for ac- _ ence, knowledge and judgment to come up with the 
curacy in insurance counsel. right answers to your questions. 

Is your present protection adequate? Should you Your Maryland representative is such an expert. 
have greater coverage in view of today’s higher costs? Aim to see him regularly. It will pay you in peace 
Could you get along with less coverage or a different of mind. 

— “Kver- ? . 
type of coverage: Remember: because your Maryland agent knows his 

Only an expert has the broad range of experi- —_ business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Fire and Marine Insurance, for business, industry and the home 





Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of his knowledge and judgment. 
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Tax Analysis 


Continued from page 56 


years of age, she purchased a life 
insurance policy in the face 
amount of $72,000, paying a single 
premium of $53,717.04. A physi- 
cal examination of decedent was 
not required. On the same date 
and as a part of the same trans- 
action she purchased an annuity 
contract for a single premium of 
$22,602.96, which provided for an- 


ii 


nual payments to her until her 
death of $1,618.03. The insurance 
company required that the annuity 
contract be purchased as a condi- 
tion of issuing the life insurance 
policy to her. 

“The majority opinion points 
out that the contracts were sep- 
arate, and that neither contained 
a reference to the other, and states 
that they constituted two inde- 
pendent pieces of property. While 
admitting that the United States 
Supreme Court in Helvering v. 
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Ber INSURANCE COMPANY 
Bie HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 


Alone thas a Half Caratrrye of Servece 
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119% 


This is the proud record of 
Atlantic Life’s growing acceptance 


Total insurance in force for Atlantic Life now 
exceeds $300,000,000. This represents a new mile- 
, Stone in the history of a 53-year-old company 
t which has a long record of continued expansion 
of its services to the insuring public. 


: At the beginning of 1943, insurance in force 

was $137,000,000. The growing acceptance of the 

7 high quality protection offered by Atlantic Life 

ea has resulted in an increase of 119% in the “in 
. a force” figures in just ten years! 


Whatever the life protection need of the indi- 
vidual is, Atlantic has a sound and favorable 
contract to meet it. 





in Foree 


in the past ten years 








LeGierse held that a similar trans- 
action to that in the case at bar 
was a single investment program, 
the majority states, ‘. . . it does 
not follow that this investment 
program, made up of the two con- 
tracts, was indivisible.’ It further 
states that the fact that the life 
insurance policy would not have 
been issued if decedent had not 
bought the annuity policy is with- 
out legal significance. 


“In reaching its conclusion, | 
think the majority gives only lip 
service to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in LeGierse. In that 
case the life insurance policy, in 
standard form, containing the 
usual provisions including those 
for assignment or surrender, was 
issued to a woman 80 years of age, 
without physical examination, for 
a single premium less than the 
face of the policy. The company 
also issued an annuity policy for 
another premium, calling for an- 
nual payments to her until her 
death. The Supreme Court held 
that although both policies were 
on the face separate contracts, 
neither referring to the other, they 
must be considered together; that 
in case of death, the gain to the 
insurance company on one policy 
would neutralize its loss under the 
other; and that there was in fact 
no insurance risk. The issue in 
that case, as stated by the court, 
was: ‘The ultimate question is 
whether the insurance proceeds 
may be included in decedent’s 
gross estate,’ the statute at that 
time providing that insurance in 
excess of $40,000 was to be con- 
sidered as a part of such estate. 
And the court ruled: ‘The two 
contracts must be considered to- 
gether. To say they are distinct 
transactions is to ignore actuality, 
for it is conceded on all sides and 
was found as a fact by the Board 
of Tax Appeals that the insurance 
policy would not have been issued 
without the annuity contract. Fail- 
ure, even studious failure, in one 
contract to refer to the other can- 
not be controlling.’ 


“In my opinion the majority re- 
fuses to accept the rationale on 
which the Supreme Court decided 
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Helvering v. LeGierse, and the 
companion cases of Estate of Kel- 
ler v. Commissioner, and Tyler v. 
Helvering V. LeGierse, and the 
the ultimate issue in the LeGierse 
case Was different than in the case 
at bar, the cases are alike in that 
in each a life insurance policy and 
an annuity contract were issued 
to the decedent as separate con- 
tracts, and in each the life insur- 
ance policy was issued without 
any medical examination and 
would not have been issued ex- 
cept in conjunction with the pur- 
chase of the annuity contract. In 
the case at bar the effect of the 
combination of contracts is that 
decedent invested a sum of money 
with respect to which she reserved 
the right to the income for her 
life, and transferred to her chil- 
dren, as the owners of the insur- 
ance policy, the right to receive 
the corpus at her death. In my 
opinion such a transaction is 
squarely within the provisions of 
Section 811(c)(1)(B), Internal 
Revenue Code, and the insurance 
proceeds should be included in the 
taxable gross estate. 


“Except for the decision by the 
learned district judge who sat in 
this case, all cases on this point 
have been decided contrary to the 
holding of the majority herein. I 
think that the decision of the Sec- 
ond Circuit in Burr v. Commis- 
sioner, certiorari denied 329 U. S. 
785, and the decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals in Estate of Cora 
C. Reynolds v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, were correctly 
decided. In addition, the attention 
of the Sixth Circuit was particu- 
larly directed to the decision of 
the trial court in this case, and 
such view was rejected by that 
court in Conway v. Glenn. 

“Feeling that the decision of the 
district court should be reversed, 
I must respectfully dissent.” 

From here it looks like more 
litigation. 


Taxes paid by 985 property 
insurance carriers amounted to 
$192,953,000 in 1951. 

Source: The Spectator Insur- 
ance Yearbook 1952. 
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National 
Notes for 
Producers 


How to 
Sell More 
Reporting 
Form Business 











Find the Key to R. F. (Reporting Form) 
values and you will find new business—from 
small merchants who may have said No to R., F.’s. 
They said NO because they K-NO-W too little 
about determining their inventory values for insurance 
purposes. You can change that NO to YES. 
Fortify yourself in advance by reviewing these 
five methods of determining R. F. values: 
e actual physical inventory 
e perpetual stock record 
e estimated gross profit percentage 
e computed gross profit 
e retail inventory 
Write us for more information on this and other useful 
Reporting Form sales data. It’s yours for the asking. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 








Western Department, Chicago 
Pacific Department, San Francisco 
Canadian Department, Montreal 
Metropolitan Department, New York 
Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 





Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 
55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-5840 














Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


Consulting Actuaries 
100 Boylston Street 


1014 Hope Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Springdale, Conn. 
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AND...for every Company award 
occasion ... jewelry products emblem- 


La 
LRE “D D 





Every employee likes to feel 
that he plays an important part 
in contributing to the success of 
a company. What better way is 
there of acknowledging this than 
installing a well-planned service 
award program? 

I & R will submit individually 
designed sketches . . . formulate an 
original plan to fit your require- 
ments and furnish the highest 
quality service emblems, backed 
by over 90 years of manufacturing 
experience . . . with quotations 
gladly given in every price range. 

We would like to tell you more 
...just fill out and send in the 
coupon below. 


ized with your design. 


@ ANNIVERSARY AWARDS 
@ SALES AWARDS 

@ SAFETY AWARDS 

@ SPECIAL AWARDS 


for your information 


Continued from page 7 


lower or equal in all months, com- 
pared with 1951, December volume 
was strong with a decline of only 
$5 million. 

Estimated sales for all retail 
stores in 1952 were four per cent 
higher than in 1951, according to 
the government’s Bureau of the 
Census. In December, sales in all 
retail stores were nine per cent 
higher than the same month in 
1951. 


Cloth Code Reduces Fire Hazards 


Marketing clothing which will 
burn quickly is now outlawed under 
the new code—Commercial Stand- 
ard CS191-53, “Flammability of 
Clothing Textiles’—put in effect 
January 30. 

Recent publicity about flash fires 
in brushed rayon sweaters speeded 
up research in testing methods, be- 
gun several years ago by the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists and the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. The 


Department of Commerce coordi- 
nated studies which led to the ac- 
ceptance by the textile manufactur- 
ers of the new code. 

The code provides tests which 
select for manufacture and sale 
only those commodity textiles that 
are not dangerously inflammable. 
This gives the public maximum 
protection and allows the unre- 
stricted selling of the great number 
of fabrics which are known to be 
safe. 


Oil Drillers Finding Steel Short 


Recent tabulations by the Iron 
and Steel Division of the National 
Production Authority indicate that 
oil men—with or without controls 
—won’t get as much steel as they 
want this year. 

Figures collected by NPA indi- 
cate that new steel capacity is com- 
ing into production at a rate which 
will assure a 22 per cent increase 
in output of tubular goods for the 
oil industry. 





Plans Set For Boston's "Rockefeller Center" 








Send for our free illustrated folder showing how 
leading concerns everywhere have used our awards. 


IRONS & RUSSELL COMPANY 
Industrial Division 
95 CHESTNUT STREET, Provivence, R. I. 


Please send me the following: 
Information on planning a service award 
program. 
Illustrated folder on company awards for 
every occasion. 


Tel isdascahannbbiseiictdinteniiinti suinieneiinnpapliaies sacniniaianiaeenaiiaeiaieiins 


IIIT. sinshiiasinisiaiisaninieeheenencsiiaisagasaaniniigpannaneniiats 





Roger L. Stevens, head of a group which already owns the Empire State Building 
in New York City, signed an agreement recently to invest $75 million to develop 
almost 28 acres in the center of Boston. Similar to Rockefeller Center in New York 
City but covering twice the space, the Boston center will include a hotel, two 
skyscraper office buildings, store buildings, a convention hall, a theatre, and an 
underground garage. 

Above, Mr. Stevens displays pictures of the site as it appears now—rail yards 
for the Boston and Albany Railroad of the New York Central System. 
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This means that while the oil 
unit operators will probably be able 


State railroad technical depart- 
ment. Produced by Régie Renault 
of Paris, the locomotive is now in 
regular service on the Paris to 
Cambrai line. 

The tests showed economy in fuel 
consumption with 341 U. S. gallons 
used by the generator and 29 gal- 
lons by the auxiliary Diesel engine 
in hauling a 240-ton load 250 miles. 
Based on the local price of fuel, the 
cost of running the free piston gas 
turbine varied between 3.5 and five 
francs per horsepower-hour, better 
than a Diesel locomotive with me- 
chanical transmission and much 
better than an oil-burning turbine. 


Bond Yields Still Low 

Returns from high grade corpo- 
rate bonds have risen slowly. Their 
average yield was about three per 
cent when 1953 began, according 
to the Cleveland Trust Company 
bulletin. Between 1900 and 1934, 
this average return never dropped 
below four per cent and at times 
was above five per cent. 

Low point in the decline of yields 
from such bonds was a little under 
2.5 per cent in 1946. The slow rise 
in average yield since then has been 
exceeded slightly by certain others 
such as treasury, municipal, and 
medium-grade corporate bonds. 





NOW YOU CAN KNOW EXACTLY 


ON AUTOMOBILE CLAIMS 
these two essential facts 


to get as much casing and tubing 

as may be needed a year from now, 

oordi- drillers will not be able to meet the 

ne ac- 1953 goal established by the Petro- 

actur- leum Administration for Defense. 

That goal was 55,000 wells. Signs 

which now indicate that no more than 

sale 50,000 holes can be sunk. Nearly 

} that 46,000 were drilled during 1952. 

nable. 

— Gas Turbine Locomotive Put in Service 
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Order through ... 





e The cost of the new part 


e The cost of installing the new part 


Reason: Work can frequently be done better and 
cheaper than by straightening damaged areas. A recent 
survey shows that in 58 per cent of the cases checked 
new parts proved more economical than repairing 


damaged areas. 


CHILTON’S Motor Age Body 
and Frame Manual 


a Chilton Publication, like The Spectator, supplies all of the 


commonly used repair and replacement panels and the stand- 
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56th & Chestnut Sts. 


$12.00 





| Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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sales briefs... 





A Line A Day... 


1. It takes many small deposits 
to build up your savings account 
but one accident can wipe it out. 
You can keep your savings for 
whatever purpose you intend—if 
you have Personal Accident in- 
surance. 


2. P’ve heard it said: “Leading 
producers allot a definite time for 
office detail, prospecting, service 
calls, interviews, delivering poli- 
cies.” That’s one reason they are 
leaders. 


3. Residence Theft pays for it- 
self in peace-of-mind even though 
no burglar ever shows up. It’s 
“happy vacation” insurance. 


4. Paying your hospital bill is 
in the same category as paying 
your income tax. In either case, 
the “second shock” is rough. Well, 
at least you can buy Hospitaliza- 
tion insurance. 


5. Do wives understand that the 
guaranteed way to provide funds 
for the children’s education, and 
to provide an adequate income for 
themselves in later years, is the 
Life insurance way? Life insur- 
ance is for the living. You don’t 
have to die to beat it. 
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6. “Oh, sure, you have Life in- 
surance. But do you have a sav- 
ings program with a death fund in 
case you don’t live to complete the 
savings program?” Surprising, 
how these old wheezes work. 


- 


7. “Where can I find some pros- 
pects?” asked the young solicitor 
at the luncheon table. He works 
for an old-time agent with many 
commercial accounts. “Prospects” 
indeed! How about the personal 
lines for all the employees? “Oh.” 


8. Don’t be a “professional” 
man...if it means sticking 
around your office, like a doctor, 
waiting for the clients to come to 
you. 


9. “Write me up for $3,000 
Fire.” “Ok. That should cover 
most of your furniture. How 
about your clothing?” 


10. It’s time for a spring check- 
up on my car which is always in 
good repair. Do I maintain my 
friendships as well as I do my 
automobile? 


11. The easiest time for an auto- 
mobile salesman to sell a few ex- 
tras is when a man is buying a 
new car. The easiest time for an 


insurance salesman to sell a sec- 
ond policy is when a man has just 
finished buying or renewing one 
coverage. Those “related lines” 
help make your actual production 
minutes more valuable. 


12. Every CPL claim sells more 
insurance. CPL is a “good neigh- 
bor” policy. 


13. If I were starting an insur- 
ance business in a small town, the 
first contact I’d make would be at 
City Hall. I’d become an “expert” 
in License and Permit Bonds. 


14. Every smal] businessman is 
not a 3D prospect. It’s surpris- 
ing, though, how many of them 
are. 


15. Did you ever have to explain 
a lapsed Life policy to a widow? 
It’s rough, brother, rough. 


16. I know an agent who gets 
CPL prospects from his television 
dealer. 


17. I finally dusted off the Gen- 
eral Liability manual changes of 
December 15. In the Contractual 
Liability manual, the rates for 
assumption of liability by the 
lessee were reduced from twenty- 
five per cent to ten per cent. A 
question: how many agents ever 
even think to ask about lease of 
premises agreements? It’s mighty 
important when there’s a claim. 


18. Contrary to much that I hear, 
I find people in their forties a good 
Life market. They’re thinking of 
retirement. Furthermore, they 
have more “savings” dollars than 
the youngsters. 


19. The most sensitive nerve i 
your body connects with your 
pocketbook. That’s what’s behind 
the “age change” appeal. 


20. “Money can buy anything” 
says a cynic. Well, it can’t buy 
Life insurance. You have to have, 
in addition, good health. 
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21. All hail the forgotten man— 
your present policyholder. 


22. To further confuse things: 
Youngsters will invest in a Life 
program when you convince them 
that by so doing it is easier for 
them to qualify credit-wise for the 
dozen-and-one things they need 
and want... for example, a home. 


23. What this business needs is 
fewer insurance lectures to pros- 
pects. Then, you might have 
enough time to ask for the order. 


24. Did you ever record your 
sales talks? The playback can be 
a harrowing experience. Think of 
what your prospects go through. 


25. Removal of the WSB lid on 
employee benefit programs is prov- 
ing to be an insurance business 
stimulant. 


26. The most practical insur- 
ance advertising device is the 
birthday card. 


27. In answer to the “I'll think 
it over” stall, you can try for a 
decision on the basis of buying a 
large or a small amount—to be 
decided upon delivery of contracts. 


28. College tuition is being in- 
creased again this fall at old Alma 
Mater. This means I’ll be setting 
up several new Educational plans 
soon. Also, I’d better review those 
now on the books. 


29: Pardon me for a moment 
while I make like a professor: As 
the national economy stabilizes, 
today’s comparatively “cheap” dol- 
lar—if invested in Life insurance 
-—-will buy more things for you 
tomorrow ... when you need them 
most. 


30. It’s taken twenty years to 
learn this: you can’t fool enough 
people to get by. In selling, people 
figure you out for what you are, 
as well as for what you seem to be. 
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“Prudential's 
LIFE DEPARTMENT plan 
made LIFE selling 
easier for me." 







Wilbert L. Borchers, Suite 413, 11 W. Monument Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


“I'm a general insurance man,” says Wilbert Borchers. “Until I learned 
about Prudential’s LIFE DEPARTMENT plan I sold very little life insur- 
ance. Their LIFE DEPARTMENT plan made LIFE selling easier for me. 
Now I offer all my clients a complete life insurance service. And at the 
same time I’ve added to my income.” 


We'll make it easier—and profitable, too—for you to sell LIFE along 


with your regular business. 


For details about Prudential’s LIFE DEPARTMENT plan, call your nearest 
Prudential Ordinary Agency or ... 
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! To: BROKERAGE SERVICE H 
i The Prudential, Newark, N. J. A 
MAIL . I want to know more about Prudential’s LIFE ; 
g DEPARTMENT plan and how it will make LIFE 1 
THIS : aa for me. : 
SD TE 664.0640-6:6 cada sv eweewsc06ebbenheeebbuee cede t 
COUPON T° —_ RERUN ARNE RESEREIE : 
Men asc heeReTEe keene eke ket th bn taesanabae 1 
. PE hi cartenvseses bonabesdenauenehsok ened sP7 4 
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Home Office 

Newark, N. J. 


Southwestern Home Office 
Houston, Texas 

Canadian Head Office 
Toronto, Ont. 

Western Home Office 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


A mutual life insurance company 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 
Consulting Actuary and Certified Public Accountant 
188 West Randolph Street Chicago 1, Ill. 
Telephone State 1336 


Success to Donald F. Campbell and Donald F. Campbell, Jr., 
consulting actuaries and accountants. 











Ready Soon The LIFE INDEX 


1952 financial and underwriting reports on 
life companies. Order now. 
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unevestments... 





By ERVIN L. HALL 
Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


The Need for a Broader View 


Whether you are selling insur- 
ance, or any other service or 
product, the conversation with 
your prospect may frequently 
touch on other subjects. Today the 
subject in the forefront of think- 
ing by business and professional 
men is our present era of pros- 
perity. Most people have difficulty 
in comprehending how activity in 
the general economy can continue 
without some type of reaction, re- 
adjustment or full scope depres- 
sion. This widespread caution is 
most beneficial to the economy, 
for the simple reason that most 
people are not making reckless or 
speculative commitments without 
thought of the future. Whether we 
are to have a speculative spree in 
the future remains to be seen, but 
so far excesses are few and tend 
to adjust themselves without up- 
setting the entire economy. 

You will hear that defense ex- 
penditure is the real support of 
the economy—that soon there will 
be too much steel produced—that 
building one million homes a year 
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will result in the collapse of the 
real estate market, and that there 
is far too much production in most 
every industry. Each of these 
statements has an element of 
truth, each has been mentioned 
many times over the past few 
years. As a threat to prosperity 
they are not new. 


Probably the reason so many 
people see trouble in these state- 
ments is that they fail to recognize 
some basic changes in our econo- 
my and our new role as world 
leader. This is not to imply that 
we cannot have a depression; but 
that depression, when it comes, 
will most probably develop from 
cause and effect presently un- 
suspected. 

It would therefore seem advis- 
able to adjust our thinking to a 
broader domestic and _ interna- 
tional view. First of all, we can- 
not very well be the financial and 
industrial world leader that we 
are without being vitally affected 
by world trends. We have a tre- 


mendous capacity to produce and 
consume. We have vast resources 
within our own borders, and an 
enlightened and energetic popu- 
lace capable of exploiting those 
resources to the full. By heritage 
we are not interested in acquiring 
more territory, or being boss over 
other peoples. The fact that others 
do have the desire of conquest 
makes imperative for us, as the 
world leader, to be persuasively 
strong. Nothing so deters aggres- 
sion as the possibility of over- 
whelming defeat. If our defense 
and military assistance program 
is a major prop to our prosperity, 
the indications are the prop will 
stay in place for many years to 
come. 


Another new aspect of our life 
is the rapid and continuing growth 
in population. In the past fifty 
years our population has doubled 
and is now increasing at nearly 
three million per year. Obviously, 
more people mean more consump- 
tion of goods, assuming the stand- 
ard of living remains the same. 
As a matter of fact, it doesn’t re- 
main the same and we all know it 
has steadily improved and is far 
ahead of any other nation on 
earth. The National Industrial 
Conference Board reports that to- 
wards the turn of the century 79 
per cent of the wage-earner’s in- 
come went for food, clothing, fuel 
and light. These are considered 
the basic necessities of life. In 
contrast, these basic necessities in 
1952 consumed but 40 per cent of 
the wage-earner’s income. This re- 
flects the improvement—more op- 
portunity to acquire the better 
things of life. An increase in the 
standard of living means more 
consumption of goods—more 
things wanted by an ever increas- 
ing population. This demand is the 
real reason there are 62 million 
persons actively employed today 
rather than in 1960, the time 
Henry Wallace set as the great 
humanitarian goal of the New 
Deal. 

Active employment is a most 
important ingredient of pros 
perity. It not only puts money 
in the pockets of those who wil! 
spend it, but it exudes a confidence 
that gives life and sparkle to a 
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period of progress. The demand 
for goods and service is high and 
expanding, and this in turn re- 
quires an expanding and more 
efficient productive capacity. 


In your discussion of our pres- 
ent prosperity, do not overlook 
these fundamental changes in our 
life as a nation. They may help 
you to see more clearly the factors 
that some day may undermine our 
prosperity. 

Obviously, all is not rosy. There 
are serious problems to be solved, 
both domestically and in _ the 
foreign field. As an example, we 
as consumers are buying more and 
more on credit. This presupposes 
a continuation of full employment. 
Heavy commitments are not too 
noticeable when the pay check 
comes in regularly. An example 
of the danger in the foreign field, 
is the internal commotion inside 
Russia as well as her yet to be 
demonstrated reaction to our 
firmer foreign policy. 

This world is no bed of roses 
today, and no one can see very far 
into the future. It behooves all 
of us, for that very reason, to 
think constructively of our present 
world position and the effect on 
that position of our present pros- 
perity. Do not expect the guide 
posts of the past to be the in- 
evitable answer to the future. The 
world prepared for the Second 
World War by using the guide 
posts of 1914. Hitler thought dif- 
ferently and there was many an 
anxious moment before world 
thinking adjusted to the change. 
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CONQUERORS OF DISEASE — Like Dr. Walter 
Reed, who spent years in the Jungle to conquer 
yellow fever, the World owes a debt of gratitude to 
the Men of Science who devote their ves to the 
study and cure of diseases of men and animals. 
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Automatic Coverage For 
Newly Acquired Auto 


On March 14, 1946, the insured 
received a one year liability policy 
on his Studebaker automobile. The 
policy provided: 

“TX. Automatic Insurance for 
Newly Acquired Automobiles. 

If the named Insured who is the 
owner of the automobile acquires 
ownership of another automobile 
and so notifies the Company with- 
in thirty days following the date 
of its delivery to him, such insur- 
ance as is afforded by this policy 
applies also to such other auto- 
mobile as of such delivery date: 

(a) if it replaces an automobile 
described in this policy, but only 
to the extent the insurance is ap- 
plicable to the replaced automo- 
bile, or 

(b) if it is an additional auto- 
mobile and if the Company insures 
all automobiles owned by the 
named Insured at such delivery 
date, but only to the extent that 
insurance is applicable to all such 
previously owned automobiles; 
* & & 

This insuring agreement does 
not apply; * * * 

(2) except during the policy pe- 
riod * * # 


The named Insured shall pay 
any additional premium required 
because of the application of this 
Insurance to such other automo- 
bile. The insurance terminates 
upon the replaced automobile on 
such delivery date.” 

On June 29, 1946, the Insured 
replaced the Studebaker with a 
Chrysler. On July 6, 1946, he dis- 
posed of the Chrysler and was 
without an automobile of his own 
until August 24, 1946, when he 
bought a Ford. While driving the 
Ford on September 2, 1946, he was 
involved in an accident. The 
court found as a fact that the 
Company had not been notified of 
any change in the ownership of 
Cars before the accident. The 
Studebaker was a 1937 model; the 
Chrysler a 1933, and the Ford a 
1937. 

An injured party sued the in- 
Sured and recovered a judgment. 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


Suit was then brought against the 
Company by the injured party. 
The trial court found against the 
Company, but the appellate court 
reversed and dismissed the com- 
plaint, saying: 


That the appellant was con- 
cerned with the age and condition 
of an automobile for whose opera- 
tion it assumed liability is evi- 
denced by the application for the 
insurance policy which bears no- 
tations as to the condition of the 
Studebaker. The policy allowed 
appellant to cancel the policy upon 
five days’ notice and upon the com- 
putation of earned premiums pro 
rata. 

In our opinion, the coverage for 
a car owned by the insured ter- 
minated prior to August 24, 1946, 
the date on which he purchased 
the Ford. When he bought the 
Chrysler, it was covered for thirty 
days even though notice of its pur- 
chase was not given to the appel- 
lant. (Cf. Melendez v. General 
Acc. Fire & Life Assur. Corp., 189 
Misc. 392, aff’d 273 App. Div. 960.) 
When the insurance attached to 
the Chrysler, it terminated as to 
the Studebaker by reason of the 
provision of the policy quoted 
above. By the failure to give no- 


tice within thirty days from the 
delivery of the Chrysler, the in- 
surance on that car ended. (Cf. 
Maryland Casualty Co. v. Toney, 
178 Va. 196; Mitcham v. Travel- 
ers Indemnity Co., 127 F. 2d 27.) 
There was, therefore, no insurance 
applicable either to the Stude- 
baker or to the Chrysler which 
could be applied to the Ford. 


(Schaller v. Aetna, N. Y. Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Division, 
2d Dept., November 17, 1952.) 


Failed To Reveal 
His Criminal Record 


In the Court of Common Pleas, 
County of Philadelphia, a bene- 
ficiary brought an action to re- 
cover the proceeds of a life policy. 
The Company defended on the 
theory that the policy was issued 
in reliance upon false and fraudu- 
lent representation of the deceased 
and was therefore voidable. 

The insured’s blood-stained 
body was found under a railroad 
bridge, stabbed to death, and 
wrapped in a blanket. 

Here is an analysis of the testi- 
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Continued from page 67 


mony at the trial as it relates to 
the questions and answers on the 
insured’s application: 

“1. (a) What is your full name? 
Mr. Rinaldo Joseph DeBellis.” 

“A birth certificate introduced 
into evidence shows that this un- 
doubtedly was the insured’s cor- 
rect name in his infancy, but he 
was known to the police and was 
serving parole under the name 
‘Joseph DiLteas’ at the time he 
executed the insurance applica- 
tion. Defendant complains that 
the insured fraudulently concealed 
this and other names by which he 
was known in connection with 
criminal activities extending over 
a period of many years. 

“6. (a) What is your present 
occupation? Salesman. (Describe 
duties): Selling medicine. 


“Plaintiffs attempted to justify 


Avice 


AUTOMOBILE 


FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 





this statement by showing that 
the insured had been interested 
in a foot salve developed by his 
father and contemplated forma- 
tion of a company to manufacture 
and market the remedy. The testi- 
mony of the parole agent called by 
plaintiffs makes it very clear that 
this idea of the insured’s never 
advanced beyond the planning 
stage. He spoke to the agent about 
it several times, and the agent 
‘told him to forget the whole idea 
of going into the salve business’ 
and ‘to try to get a job instead.’ 
The witness indicated that insured 
finally did get a job as a truck 
helper which he held at the time 
he applied for insurance. Defen- 
dant called a detective from the 
homicide squad who investigated 
the death. This witness testified 
that Ernest DeBellis, brother of 
the insured and one of the plain- 
tiffs in this action, told him that 
the insured ‘was a baseball pool 
and a football pool salesman or 
seller and that he was engaged 
in gambling. . . . He, Ernest De- 
Bellis, said he tried to persuade 
his brother Joseph DiLucas or 


DeBellis to try to make an honest 
living, and at that time it seems 
that the decedent had told his 
brother Ernest to mind his own 
business, that he was going to do 
as he pleased, that he was doing 
all right.’ This indication that the 
insured had no legitimate occupa- 
tion is supported by the statement 
of another police officer who testi- 
fied that he questioned the insured 
early in 1947 and ‘he told me at 
that time he was still unemployed 
and he wasn’t doing anything at 
the present time.’” 

“10. (b) Are your habits correct 
and temperate? Yes.” 

“Defendant argues that the in- 
sured’s criminal record demon- 
strated that his habits were not 
correct and temperate and should 
have been disclosed by him in 
answer to this question. 

“12. Name all causes for which 
you have consulted a physician in 
the last ten years? None.” 

“This item was not included by 
defendant in its original answer, 
but was pleaded as an amendment 
at the trial when testimony dis- 
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closed that the insured had been 
treated for gunshot wounds ap- 
proximately nine years before the 
date of the insurance application. 


Reviewing the testimony in the 
light of the answers on the appli- 
cation, the Appellate Court cited 
the law and its decision as follows: 

It is clear that defendant was 
entitled to judgment as matter of 
law. Insured represented himself 
to be a medicine salesman at the 
time of the application. The most 
favorable view of the uncontra- 
dicted testimony of plaintiffs’ wit- 
nesses indicates that the insured’s 
occupation at that time was truck 
helper. (There was uncontradicted 
testimony of admissions by a 
brother of the insured, a plaintiff 
herein, that the insured was a pro- 
fessional gambler.) His vague 
notion about engaging in the man- 
ufacture and sale of a foot salve 
cannot justify a statement that he 
was a medicine salesman. Thus, 
the falsity of his representation 
is beyond reasonable dispute. It 
would be a futile thing to submit 
to a jury the question whether or 
not he knew his own occupation 
and therefore was deliberately 
falsifying when he misstated it. 
There being no issue of fact as to 
either falsity or bad faith of this 
statement, which was a material 
misrepresentation affecting the 
risk, there was nothing for a jury 
to pass upon, and defendant was 
entitled to binding instructions. 
A statement concerning occupa- 
tion of the insured is material to 
the risk if the real occupation of 
the applicant would expose his life 
to greater danger than the occu- 
pation he stated: Hartman v. Key- 
stone Insurance Company, 21 Pa. 
466, 476. 


(De Bellis v. United Benefit Life, 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Jan. 
5, 1953.) 


985 property insurance carriers 
Paid $530,051,000 in salaries dur- 
ing 1951. 

Source: The Spectator Insur- 
ance Yearbook 1952. 
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Industry blew its 
stack when 
smoke control 
put an expensive 
lid on its 
belching chimney 
pots. 




















But—when the smoke cleared to show a net gain in re-routed heat 
. « 

...in reclaimed chemicals... in decreased maintenance—industry 

opened its eyes to further progress measured by profit. 


Employe Welfare Programs were looked at in a new light... benevolent 
practice was weighed on the hard scales of profit and loss...and em- 
ployes were lifted from the overhead sheet to the investment schedule. 


Zurich preached the new approach to employer-employe problems... 
and the farsighted insurance agent followed Zurich’s lead. Together they 
proved that an Employe Welfare Program 





—in decreased turnover 

—in less absenteeism 

—and increased, worryfree efficiency 
is progress measured by profit. 
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Automobile Rates? 


Continued from page 33 


it is viewed as being in the nature 
of an experiment. Our companies 
do not advocate such plans, are ap- 
prehensive of the additional work 
and expense they will cause, and 
have indicated that they will con- 
sider introducing a plan where the 
state supervisory authorities urge 
it upon us and after state’s pro- 
ducers’ organizations have had an 
opportunity to express their views. 

Let me briefly touch upon the 
highlights of the Preferred Risk 
Rating Plan which was introduced 
in New York effective November 1, 
1952, for application to private 
passenger Cars. 

The plan is to be applied to 
every private passenger automo- 
bile where the rate is based upon 
the private passenger specified car 
rates and where it is insured either 
on the specified car or more auto- 
mobiles than operator’s basis. The 
plan does not apply to a private 
passenger automobile if it is part 
of a fleet subject to experience rat- 
ing or if it is written under the 
automobile fleet plan. Neither does 
it apply to cars insured on a pay- 
roll basis under the garage policy. 


Probation: 18 Months 


The experience period for the 
determination of the applicant’s 
accident record is eighteen months 
beginning two years prior to the 
effective date of the policy and 
ending six months prior thereto. 
An accident under the plan is de- 
fined as an incident which occurs 
during the experience period re- 
sulting in bodily injury or prop- 
erty damage or both, arising out 
of the use of an automobile, for 
which an amount has been paid as 
a loss or an amount is held as a 
loss reserve by a carrier, or a se- 
curity deposit is required under 
any financial responsibility law, or 
a civil suit is pending against the 
insured. The accident record is to 
be determined after the expiration 
of the experience period and shall 
not take into account those acci- 
dents where the payment made is 
only for claim expense, or under 
medical payments coverage, or for 
medical first aid. 
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Risks are classified as A, B or C, 
depending upon the accident rec- 
ord during the experience period. 
The Class A risk is the preferred 
class and is subject to manual 
rates. This is the risk that has not 
had an accident, or has had only 
one accident involving property 
damage during the experience pe- 
riod. The Class B risk is subject 
to a surcharge of 10 per cent above 
the rate applicable under the pri- 
vate passenger classification rat- 
ing plan. A Class B risk is one 
which, during the experience pe- 
riod, has had one accident result- 
ing in bodily injury only or one 
accident resulting in bodily injury 
and property damage or two acci- 
dents involving property damage 
only. The Class C risk is one where 
the accident record is such that it 
is subject neither to Class A nor 
Class B. The surcharge for Class 
C risks is 20 per cent. 


No Data Interchange 


In the administration of the plan 
it is provided that the insured’s 
accident record shall be deter- 
mined from the information in the 
carrying company’s files; if the 
carrying company has not carried 
the risk for the entire experience 
period, such information is to be 
supplemented by that submitted by 
the applicant. There is no provi- 
sion for the interchange of expe- 
rience between companies because 
of the expense and delay this 
would cause. The application must 
be signed personally by the appli- 
cant and such signature must be 
certified to by the Agent, Broker 
or Solicitor. In the event of a mis- 
representation of the facts with 
regard to the information called 
for in the form, provision is made 
for the imposition of a surcharge 
equal to twice that which would 
have been applied if correct infor- 
mation had been furnished first. 

This, then, is the plan which is 
being given a trial run in New 
York. Time will tell if it warrants 
extension to other states. 

With the rapid growth of pre- 
mium volume since the war and 
the fact that there is so much auto- 
mobile business available today, 
stock companies have not yet had 
to come face-to-face with the ques- 
tion of whether they are pricing 


themselves out of the market for 
the most desirable classes of busi- 
ness. In recent years primary con- 
sideration has had to be given to 
trying to get adequate rates so that 
companies would not be forced 
into insolvency by rapidly rising 
loss costs due to inflation. All 
types of companies have been in 
the same predicament to some ex- 
tent, and the direct writers have 
had to increase their rates sub- 
stantially too. Nevertheless, the 
time has come for our companies 
—and I think producers’ associa- 
tions also—to review all aspects of 
the automobile insurance problem 
to determine what course of action 
is deemed advisable to maintain or 
strengthen the competitive posi- 
tion of the stock companies and 
their agents. Our companies cer- 


tainly do not want to end up with 


an even worse cross-section of the 
total business than that which 
they now have. We must be con- 
cerned about what higher automo- 
bile liability insurance rates mean 
in these days when there are 
strong financial responsibility 
laws in effect in almost all states, 
and when there is an insistent de- 
mand in areas for compulsory auto 
liability insurance and for monop- 
olistic or competing state funds. 


Specialty Companies 

Even if we did not have to worry 
about the dangers of compulsory 
automobile liability insurance leg- 
islation and of state funds, we 
should be concerned about the 
phenomenal growth of automobile 
specialty companies which either 
write direct or through agents who 
represent them exclusively and 
who receive only a modest rate of 
commission as compared with that 
paid by stock companies generally. 
The comparison in Table 1 be- 
tween the rate of growth for four 
of the leading specialty companies 
and the corresponding average 
growth for the four largest writ- 
ers of automobile liability insur- 
ance among the members of the 
National Bureau is both enlighten- 
ing and disturbing. 

Specialty companies by their na- 
ture are very selective in their un- 
derwriting and do not hesitate to 


reject a considerable proportion of 
Continued on page 72 
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Ag stands for Agents 


Ask the Hannons 


Ever since the Agricultural was started and began to have agents, company policy 


has been to do business from the agent’s point of view. How well we’ve succeeded 


is for agents to say. The Evarts-Tremaine-F licker Company in Cleveland, Ohio was 


founded in 1885 and for the larger part of its life has been guided by the Hannons 


(above in the usual order, J. Elliott, John J.. and John W.). 


Here’s what the Hannons say: “We 
know the Ag to be one of those insurance 
organizations which, through the per- 
sonalities and capabilities of its person- 


nel, has a knack of making it an in- 


Fifty per cent of all Ag agents point to 15 years or more with Ag! If you'd like 
to learn more about us . . . we’re easy to write to. 


Fraicaticel GH Empire 


tegral part of each and every one of its 
loyal agencies. And we look forward with 
confidence to the continued growth of the 
Agricultural, in all that it stands for, in 
its second century.” 
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Automobile Rates? 


Continued from page 70 


the available risks in their efforts 
to obtain the cream-of-the-crop 
business. Through this selective 
underwriting policy they are able, 
of course, to show lower loss costs 
per insured car than stock com- 
panies generally. Not only could 
stock companies never be so selec- 
tive in their underwriting but it 
would not be for the good of the 
insurance buying public if they 
were to try to do so. It is bad 
enough today to have so many 
risks unable to obtain automobile 
liability insurance coverage except 
through the offices of the Assigned 
Risk Plan, but if these numbers 
were compounded further it would 
create a demand from the public 
for some different system. 
Beyond the difference in loss ex- 
perience, there is also a big differ- 
ence in the expense ratios of spe- 
cialty companies and of stock com- 


panies that do business through 
the American Agency System. In 
the automobile liability rate struc- 
ture there is a provision of 7 per 
cent for company administration, 
inspection and Bureau expenses, 
and a provision of 25 per cent for 
total production cost allowance, in 
addition to the remaining provi- 
sion which cover loss and loss ad- 
justment, taxes, and underwriting 
profit and contingencies. The 7 
per cent provision for company ad- 
ministration, inspection and Bu- 
reau expenses became effective 
this year and represents a reduc- 
tion from the provision of 8 per 
cent previously in effect. This re- 
duction was made following a com- 
plete review of the expense provi- 
sions for all kinds of casualty in- 
surance in the light of expense 
ratio results reported by carriers 
in the Insurance Expense Exhibit. 


Growing Concern 
The 25 per cent provision for 
total production cost allowance is 
that which has been in effect for 
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Medicine Men or Insurance Men? 


Sometimes claims adjusters begin to wonder 
just which they are when they start working 
their way through complicated technical 


medical reports. THE SPECTATOR’S 

“Adjuster’s Manual” is just the thing to help 

The them cut down on a lot of hard work. A 
. standard in the field for more than 40 years, 
Acguster*e this layman’s medical book was written by 
Manual Paul V. Reinartz, M.D., the associate medical 
Price: director of The Prudential. Its more than 
$7.50 600 pages full of information include a 


100-page glossary. Each injury or illness— 
found under its logical classification—is de- 
scribed as to its nature, symptoms, probable 
amount of disability and bearing on insur- 
ability. There are over 100 illustrations. 


Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me THE ADJUSTER'S MANUAL by 
Paul V. Reinartz, M.D. at $7.50. 


| enclose check herewith [] 


PGome THe woo. ccc cccceccss 
EE crighin cadntdveecedehs sd bene naubessdtaccuueeees 
RS dies 5 ase wid wie einen 0% 


City, Zone, State ............ 
Fill in this coupon and mail to receive your copy promptly. 


ee 


Please send bill [1 





many years prior to the enactment 
of financial responsibility laws. 
An ever-growing number of pro- 
ducers is becoming concerned with 
the competitive picture in the au- 
tomobile insurance field and fear- 
ful that the substantial rate in- 
creases that have occurred will 
cause more and more of their bet- 
ter risks to go elsewhere for their 
insurance coverage. The loss of a 
client for automobile insurance 
due to a substantial difference in 
price may lead to the loss of his 
other casualty and fire insurance. 


Manual Rates 


Attention has been called to the 
fact that of each one dollar of rate 
increase under present rate-mak- 
ing methods twenty-five cents re- 
sults from the provision for the 
total production cost item. In this 
connection, it is of interest to com- 
pare present-day manual rates for 
automobile insurance and the pro- 
vision in dollars for 25 per cent 
production cost with the corre- 
sponding values before gasoline 
rationing went into effect during 
the war. This comparison (shown 
in Table 2) is given for San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, California Ter- 
ritory 8, which includes many 
rural areas in the state, and for 
contrast, New York City. It is 
made for the lowest rated private 
passenger classification for auto- 
mobile liability insurance, both for 
basic limits coverage only and for 
the popular limits of $25/$50 bod- 
ily injury, $5,000 property damage, 
$2,000 medical payments, $50 de- 
ductible collision and comprehen- 
sive coverage on a new four-door 
Chevrolet sedan. 

I am sure that you know that all 
this is not intended as a criticism 
of commission levels or the agency 
system. I am merely trying to 
focus your thinking on a subject 
which cannot be ignored if agents 
and your companies are to remain 
competitively strong. 





For Additional Information 
on automobile assigned risk 
plans, turn to page 111, in 
The Spectator’s Statistical 
Department, for figures on 
experience from forty - two 
states. 
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“DELIVERED” SERVICE 


We BELIEVE that the success of any insurance agent 
or broker is in direct ratio to the quality of “delivered” 
service to his clients—giving them the best insurance cover- 


age, suited to their individual needs and finances. And the 





quality of his “delivered” service is only as good as the 
“delivered” service of the companies he represents. That’s P| 

Pa | 5 
why more than 17,000 producers represent the companies al | 


of FIREMAN’S FUND GROUP. ; 


Every month these representatives receive FIREMAN’S FUND 
RECORD, the oldest fire insurance magazine in the country 
and now a prize winning publication, covering all phases 
of property insurance. See for yourself how the RECORD— 
one of our many “delivered” services —can help you to 


build business. Send the coupon for a free copy. 








Advertising Department, Fireman's Fund Group 
401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 


Please send me a copy of your monthly magazine, 
FIREMAN’S FUND RECORD. 


FIRE « AUTOMOBILE « MARINE + CASUALTY = SURETY 
REINSURANCE 
Head Office: 401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 


Departmental Offices: New York + Chicago * Boston 
Atlanta « Los Angeles + Seattle Address 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 














HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY State 
FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
WESTERN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY — te EE ES ane SS GED GE GS SD GED aD EEO 
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Spring Sales Tonic 


The usual spring lethargy seems 
to be conspicuously absent these 
fine days. There is, rather, more 
interest in the problems of mer- 
chandising and distributing our 
insurance “product.” (Yes, we do 
have a product: there is nothing 
“intangible” about the benefits of 
insurance.) 

Perhaps, our sales departments 
are being challenged by greater 
competitive pressure from the two 
standard squeezes: from outside 
the insurance business, the 
struggle for the consumer dollar; 
from within the insurance busi- 
ness, the struggle among the com- 
panies for a greater share of the 
business which is produced. 

Whatever it is that’s causing 
the chair-borne production people 
to make the transition from seat 
to feet, this much is certain... 
it’s a good thing. Although there 
is nothing startlingly new in their 
comments, fundamental sales- 
sharpeners always interest the 
honest technician. The following 
remarks, consequently, represent 
a distillation of extensive field 
research, the beans of which were 
gleaned at a considerable gas- 
tronomic sacrifice over numerous 
cupsacawfee. (Aside: Say, Chief, 
how about an expense account?) 
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“Select Your Market" 


It’s a most unusual person who 
can talk easily with everyone he 
meets. Try to determine the kind 
of person with whom you “be- 
long,” i.e., feel comfortable with. 
Spend more time with persons of 
that particular group. You’ll find 
it easy to sell yourself when there 
is an aura of affinity. Then, you’ll 
be surprised by your sales in- 
creases. You'll go to places where 
you’re welcome. You won’t be 
wasting yourself where you’re un- 
welcome. Persistency counts with 
your own “class.” Persistency, 





NEW CORPORATE 


SECURITY ISSUES 


SOLD FOR CASH IN THE U. S. 











MILLIONS OF 
..- DOLLARS OF 
266 § PER QUARTER 
LiL) UU;4 
1942 1 1. 2-3-4007. 


SOURCE: SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
Cearmic SY Pica SS aw 








——— AVERAGE este 1952 | 





generally, doesn’t ring any dollar 
signs when you’re merely annoy- 
ing people. The significant point 
is you sell yourself first—then, 
you sell insurance. 


“Buying Motives” 

If you were selling acorns to 
Mr. Squirrel, you’d say “save, 
save, save.” If you were selling 
cheese to Mr. Rat, who likes to 
trade, you’d say “this helps you 
in your business.” If you were 
selling a succulent leaf to the 
gambler, Mr. Giraffe, you’d say 
“this is worth sticking your neck 
out. You’ll beat a price rise.” If 
you were selling peanuts to the 
thoughtful Mr. Elephant, you’d 
say “remember the big accident 
down the street? Too bad. He 
should’ve had this plan.” If you 
were selling corn to Mr. Pig, you’d 
say “all this, and more too.” 

Strangely, you haven’t yet got 
around to quality of your product. 
You don’t have to . . . when the 
money motive is predominant. 
All you have to talk about is profit. 

Why do you go for a new office 
system or appliance? Because the 
salesman supplements your money 
motive (in terms of economical 
operations) with the idea that his 
proposition makes your job easier 
in some way. When you’re selling 
insurance, do you ever explain 
what the coverage “does” for the 
prospect? If your plan doesn’t 
“do” anything for the prospect, 
what good is it? More insurance 
will be sold when more salesmen 
tell more people what the bene- 
fits are. 


Stress "Newness™ 

Years ago there was resistance 
to something “new.” Conversely, 
nowadays everyone is interested, 
occasionally even fascinated, with 
the latest wrinkle in anything. 
Insurance is no exception. Be sure 
to back up the “newness” angle 
with “profit” and “usefulness.” 
You can make headway with these 
basic motives. Don’t foul up your 
progress with technical disserta- 
tions of your subject. Most pros- 
pects simply don’t give a damn 
about the inner workings of the 
insurance organization. But the 
middle-aged ones like to think of, 
for example, a comfortable retire- 
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ment. The younger ones like the 
pride of ownership of something 
which they think might cause 
others to be envious. Then, too, 
young people want you to think 
they’re shrewd buyers, and that 
they’re going places in this world. 
So, you tell ’em how wise they are 
in buying your insurance Cadillac. 
Most of the older ones are, un- 
fortunately, over the hill. 

The meat of this is: When you 
converse on grounds other than 
buying motives, your chatter 
comes under what Cal Coolidge 
used to call “extended remarks.” 


“Birth of a Salesman" 


There is more to salesmanship 
than calling on a certain number 
of prospects, making a certain 
number of “demonstrations,” and 
saying a certain number of words. 
That concept of the human mind 
presupposes a kind of mechanical 
thought control which we haven’t 
yet acquired. It is true, however, 
that many of us fall into “type” 


classifications which are fairly 
well defined. 

If you have no way of establish- 
ing in advance how to make your 
idea easy to buy in a specific situa- 
tion, you can always go in on the 
money motive. When money is in 
the air, we’re on a psychological 
par with our four-legged friends. 

If you have failed to make out 
with a quality talk, go back with 
a profit or newness or usefulness 
approach or combinations thereof. 
You will lessen sales resistance, 
thereby improving your sales effi- 
ciency, when you become familiar 
with your natural market and the 
natural reasons why people buy. 

The other day your correspon- 
dent did something noteworthy. He 
converted his Term Life to a 
Permanent plan. Now that he is 
analyzing his own buying motives, 
he is surprised to discover he is a 
giraffe. Although it was financial- 
ly inconvenient, he committeed him- 
self to a three hundred per cent 
increase in premium. Why? Just 
to beat a lousy age change! 





Juvenile 





CONSULT COLONIAL... 


FOUR TIMES as many brokers place life 
business with Colonial in 1952 as in 1951. 


Preferred Whole Life 
Life Expectancy 


Retirement Annuity 
Double Family Income 


Call one of Colonial's 53 Offices 
Or 
Contact 


COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
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Broad 
Protections 


CHESTER ASHFORD, McFarland, 
Calif. was Pacific Mutual’s 1952 


* National Production Cham- 


pion and is a Life Member of 
the Million DollarRoundTable. - 
“When I came to Pacific Mutual 
six years ago,”’ says Chester, 
“experience in: welfare work ~ 
had opened my eyes to a man’s 
real needs. Pacific Mutual's 
broad protections — Life and 
Disability — give me all I need to 
meet those needs completely.” 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 
Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 





J. C. Hullett, former vice president of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, has 
been elected president of the company. 





Mergers, New Organizations 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society for the past twenty-five 
years, has been elected Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. 


Miles F. York, now executive vice 
president of the Atlantic Com- 
panies, has been named presi- 
dent of the companies. 


Louis F. Gillespie was elected 
Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Franklin Life Insur- 
ance Company. Mr. Gillespie 
was formerly vice president and 
general counsel for the company. 


Franklin B. Tuttle has advanced 
from president of The Atlantic 
Mutual and Centennial Insur- 
ance Companies to Chairman of 
the Board. 


J. Howard Alltop has been elected 
as the new member of the board 
of the American United Life 


Clarence H. Tookey has been 


named director of the Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company 
of America. He was formerly 
actuarial vice president. 


James E. Rutherford has been 


named to head of the new Mid- 
America operation of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of 
America. Mr. Rutherford was 
formerly vice president in 
charge of District Agencies. 


Granville H. de Roode has been 


appointed executive vice presi- 
dent of the All American 
Agency, Inc., regional general 
agents for southeast Florida. 
He was formerly assistant direc- 
tor of the Life Insurance Mar- 
keting Institute of Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


. R. Bracewell has been advanced 


to vice president of the Provi- 


Murray Longworth, 
executive vice pres- 
ident, United Bene- 
fit Life Insurance 
Company. 


Frederic M. DuBois, 
secretary of North 
Star Reinsurance 
Corporation. 














Walter H. Vernier, 


executive vice presi- 


dent, Pacific Na- 


tional Fire and af- 


filiated companies. 








Insurance Company to succeed dent Life and Accident Insur- i ta alll I 
William A. Jenkins, who is re- ance Company. assistant secretary | lake 
tiring. Mr. Alltop was secre- MM. M. Blair of the Atlantic Life S a ee 
tary of the company. Insurance Company has been ee your 

Charles A. Taylor has been named promoted to vice president. to se 
president of the Life Insurance Alexander Olsen has been elected 
Company of Virginia. Prior to a vice president of Johnson & E 
this time, Mr. Taylor has been Higgins. He was formerly vice list ¢ 
executive vice president. president and director of the . ee bowe 

o 38 . arry , elson, 

Ray D. Murphy, actuary and Michigan corporation. agency field super- poin 
former executive vice president _ F, Burr Betts, of the Security Life Ones eaten a . offer 
of Equitable Life Assurance and Accident Company, has been _ Texas. 

Society, has been elected to the elected executive vice president 
presidency of that company. Continued on page 79 
Apri 
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If not, perhaps it’s Ocean Marine that’s missing! 


Even if you’re located inland, far from a river, 
lake or bay, don’t let that stop you! Chances are 
you’ve plenty of Ocean Marine business right in 
your own “high and dry” area—just waiting for you 
to service it. 


Here’s how one Agent did it. First he made a 
list of the foreign traders in his own town—a small 
town, by the way, far from an overseas shipping 
point. 
ottering the convenience of North America’s Sea- 


Then he called on this list of prospects, 
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port Service System—another of the “‘Plus Values” 
of representing the North America Companies. 


Get in touch with your nearest North America 
Service Office. Ask for a marine expert to tell you 
that means 


how you can add the “missing volume” 


balanced service to your customers. 


A ? NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Pioneers in Protection—Serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 
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Sometimes in a storage warehouse you'll find 


DREAMS FOR SALE 


ACK REED sat down at the desk in the 
J room he called his study, but which 
Nora called her sewing room and the 
children called their TV room. He looked 
at the telephone for a moment and then 
picked up the directory and began thumb- 
ing through it. 


There were some notes on his other desk 
down at the office which had been sitting 
there for days. “Please call Mr. Williams,” 
one of them said. “Mr. Williams phoned 
again while you were out,” said another. 


He hadn’t called Bob Williams because 
—well, it hadn’t seemed exactly urgent at 
the time. And he probably wouldn’t be 
bothering about it now, either, except that 
earlier that evening he and Nora had gone 
to the inspection down at Drexel’s Stor- 
age Warehouse. They had heard that 
there were some fine old clocks among the 
pieces to be auctioned off the next day, 
and Nora was anxious to see them. 


Old Mr. Drexel himself had met them 
and shown them around. Lined up along 
the walls of the big, cold-looking room 
were some really fine things: furniture and 
lamps and clocks and china that had once 
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belonged to someone, somewhere, who had 
shown excellent taste in their selection. 
Nora turned to Mr. Drexel and said, “Why 
are all those lovely things being sold?” 


Mr. Drexel shrugged. ““To pay the back 
storage on them. Those things have been 
here for many years. Belonged to a woman 
who used to live in town. She broke up her 
home after her husband died and left all 
the stuff here. She and the kids went back 
to her old home town. She was going to 
send for it real soon, she said. But I guess 
she just never got enough money tospare.”” 


Mr. Drexel looked up at the ceiling for 
a few seconds and then said, “The bins 
and vaults upstairs are full of things like 
that. Busted hopes and broken dreams.” 
He shrugged again as they started towards 
the door. “You get used to it after a 
while...” 


Jack hadn’t been able to get that con- 
versation out of his mind. He turned in 
his chair so he could look from the study 
into the living room. Nora was curled in 
her favorite chair, surrounded by her own 
favorite things. The hands on the big old 
grandfather’s clock said it was not quite 


ten o'clock. He picked up the phone and 
as he dialed Bob Williams’ number he 
mapped out what he would say: 


“Hi, Bob! Sorry I didn’t get around to 
calling you sooner, but I’ve been mighty 
busy lately. You know how it is. Anyway, 
I’ve been turning that recommendation 
of yours over in my mind—you know, 
about taking out another New York Life 
policy—and I’ve decided that it might be 
a good idea after all. How about having 
lunch tomorrow and talking the whole 
thing over?” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitiou 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 76 


and treasurer. Before this move, 
he held the position of vice 
president and treasurer of the 
company. 


E. R. Alexander has been ap- 
pointed vice president of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada. 


Powell E. Smith has been named 
vice president of Occidental 
Life of California. 


C. Ward Chase has been elected 
vice president of Johnson & 
Higgins. He previously served 
the company as account execu- 
tive. 


R. D. Taylor has been named vice 
president of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada. 


A. M. Burke has been advanced to 
vice president of Occidental 
Life of California. 


Roby Harrington Jr. has been 
elected vice president of John- 
son & Higgins. Prior to this 
time, he has been associated 
with company’s fire department. 


D. N. Parks, Provident Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, 
has been named Agency Vice 
President. 


Morgan H. Alvord has been ap- 
pointed second vice president, 
group pension department, of 
the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company. He was 
formerly secretary of the de- 
partment. 


Charles F. Harris has been pro- 
moted to second vice president 
of the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company. 


Paul E. Britt, formerly secretary 
of the group sales department 
of the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, has been 
named second vice president of 
this department. 


Richard T. Sexton has been ap- 
pointed second vice president of 
the life underwriting depart- 
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ment of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company. Prior 
to this, he was secretary of the 
department. 


George W. Young, former secre- 
tary of the reinsurance depart- 
ment of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, has 
been named second vice presi- 
dent, reinsurance department. 


Donald E. Hanson has been named 
director of agencies by the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. 


Stanford Z. Rothschild, Jr. has 
been named assistant treasurer 
of the Sun Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America. He was for- 
merly the Manager of the 
Securities Department. 


Kenneth T. Cookingham, Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company, 
has been promoted to secretary, 
fire department, Automobile In- 
surance Company. 


H. E. Rowell has been named sec- 
retary of the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company’s contract 
division. 

Arnold Rothschild, formerly su- 
pervisor of agencies of the Sun 
Life Insurance Company of 
America, has been elected the 
firm’s assistant secretary. 


Albert D. Bosson, former adminis- 
trative assistant in the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company, has been named assis- 
tant secretary, group pension 
department of that company. 





Pictured at the annual meeting of stockholders and directors of the Excelsior In- 
surance Company are, left to right: John C. Stott, newly elected director; John 
E. Greenwood, chairman of the executive committee and executive vice president; 
Forrest H. Witmeyer, president; Harry L. Godshall, new board chairman; and 
Russell A. Bradley, new director. 


John R. Fitzpatrick has been 
named assistant superintendent 
of Agencies of the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company. 


James C. Parr has been appointed 
secretary of the securities de- 
partment of the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He was formerly assis- 
tant secretary of this depart- 
ment. 


Donald H. Burr has been advanced 
to secretary of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty and Surety Company. 


Alan E. Boles has been appointed 
secretary of the General Rein- 
surance Corporation. He was 
previously assistant secretary. 


Palmer L. Dickinson of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company has 
been made assistant secretary. 


Douglas B. Hunter has been ad- 
vanced to assistant secretary, 
group pension department, of 
the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company. Prior to 
this time he was a senior under- 
writer. 


Earl W. Cryer has been named 
field training supervisor for the 
Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America. He formerly 
occupied the position of assis- 
tant director of field training. 


Ferris S. Martin has been added 
Continued on page 8&2 
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to the staff of Rollins Burdick 
Hunter Company as supervisor 
of special marine risks and an 
account executive. Prior to this 
he was midwest representative 
for Bleichroeder, Bing & Com- 
pany. 


Carl E. Wise, former special agent 
for the Baltimore Life Insur- 
ance Company, has been pro- 
moted to home office supervisor 
in the Washington, Pa., district. 


Orville E. Beal will direct the 
North Central region of the 
Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. He was formerly 
the head of the company’s 
public relations and advertising. 





ian Life Insurance Company in 


Davenport, Iowa. Before this 
time, he was a district manager 
for an eastern company. 


John A. Dotson has been ap- 
pointed manager for Oakland, 
California and vicinity for the 
Mutual Trust Life Insurance 
Company. He was formerly as- 
sistant general agent for Amer- 
ican National Insurance Com- 
pany. 


Joseph B. Flammang, C.L.U., has 
been named to head a new gen- 
eral agency being opened by 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company to serve the residents 
of the San Fernando Valley, 
California. Mr. Flammang had 
been agency training supervisor 
on the home office staff of the 
company. 





New vice presidents of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company receive 
congratulations of president Paul F. Clark. They are, left to right: Paul E. Tierney, 
second vice president; Robert E. Slater, vice president; Frank B. Maher, vice 
president; president Paul F. Clark; and Abram T. Collier. 


Lawson duCles has been named 
assistant group superintendent 
in charge of the Occidental Life 
Insurance Company’s group 
sales activities in the Eastern 
and Southern United States. He 
was previously a group solicitor 
with the company. 


G. L. Hubbard of the Pacific Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company 
has been named vice president 
and manager of the Western de- 
partment in Chicago. Prior to 
this, he was a member of the 
managerial staff of this depart- 
ment. 


Arthur A. Hoepner has been ap- 
pointed manager of The Guard- 


Walter E. Otto, president of the 
Michigan Mutual Liability Com- 
pany, was honored at a dinner 
at the Detroit Athletic Club on 
February 24. The group of home 
and branch office executives who 
attended the dinner presented 
Mr. Otto with a check for $1,000 
to be contributed to the Detroit 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 


Charles W. Campbell, C.L.U., vice 
president of the Prudential In- 
surance Company, has _ com- 
pleted 30 years of service wit! 
the company. A few days be- 
fore his anniversary he was 
appointed vice president in 

Continued on page &4 
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New England Mutual’s entrance into Group pro- 
vides the company with unexcelled facilities for 
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charge of the company’s South- 
Central operations. 


James G. Thumley has been ap- 
pointed personnel manager of 
the Western department of the 
Pacific National Fire Insurance 
Company. He was formerly in 
charge of Cook County opera- 
tions for the company. 


Fire Association and Reliance In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia, 
have announced the establish- 
ment of a field office at Flint, 
Michigan, under the direction of 
State Agent John J. Bryder. 


Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference executive offices 
have been moved from the Mid- 
land Building, Chicago, Illinois, 
to new quarters in the City Na- 
tional Bank Building, 208 South 
LaSalle Street. 


The Glens Falls Insurance Com- 
pany, Glens Falls, New York, 
has opened a new office in the 
Korber Building, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. This office will be 
under the direction of Special 
Agent Robert Sparks. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau, 
Wisconsin, have announced 
plans for a $500,000 offices build- 
ing in suburban River Forest. 
Ground will be broken within a 
month and the building should 
be completed by the Spring of 
1954. 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey, has 
purchased the Tishman office 
building group in Los Angeles, 
California. The operation con- 
sists of three office buildings 
with 450,000 square feet of rent- 
able office space. 


Mutual Trust Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois, has 
announced the opening of a new 
office at Stockton, California, un- 
der the management of Albert 
E. Culhane, C.L.U. 


The Wabash Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
and the Alliance Nationale of 
Montreal have joined the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference. 


United Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Omaha, Nebraska, 
wil] extend its operations to in- 
clude Canada. The home office 
will be at Toronto, with other 
sales offices throughout the 
province. 


Patriot Life Insurance Company, 
a wholly owned subsidiary of 
C.1.T. Financial Corporation, has 
been incorporated under the in- 
surance laws of the State of 
New York and has been licensed 
by that state Department of In- 
surance, The company will spe- 
cialize in reinsurance and cred- 
itor life insurance. 


Reciprocal Managers, Inc., Port 
Chester, New York, has opened 
a New York City office in the 
Chrysler Building East. 


Partners’ Finance, a new affiliate 
of The Insurance Company of 
Texas Group of union member- 
owned companies, has been 
formed to make loans on auto- 
mobiles, home furnishings, and 
appliances in the Dallas area 


The Bituminous Casualty Corpora- 
tion and the Bituminous Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company 
have announced the opening of 
a new branch office in New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, with E. J. Bar- 
low as manager. 


Continental Assurance Company 
has entered the territory of 
Hawaii. 


Harford Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Bel Air, Maryland, has 
laid the cornerstone for a new 
office building which will be 
ready for occupancy before Au- 
gust 1, 1953. 


The Atlantic Companies have 
opened new inland marine un- 
derwriting quarters in New York 
City. 
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Drug Tested as 
Malaria Cure 


Military scientists believe they 
are making progress in their 
search for a drug that will both 
suppress and cure malaria, a dis- 
ease with apparently limitless 
power to recur repeatedly among 
large numbers of persons who, 
long since, have left the site of 
infection. 

Most effective of the forms of 
treatment tried by Army doctors 
is a drug called Daraprim. Made 
up in tablet form, this substance 
has proved effective in early tests, 
but is being subjected to more in- 
tensive study by researchers. 

Doses of Daraprim were given 
to prisoners in the federal peni- 
tentiary, Atlanta, Ga., who volun- 
teered to be infected by marlaria- 
carrying mosquitoes as part of 
the experiment. For as long as 
one year after they were infected, 
these volunteers showed no symp- 
toms of the disease. 


Defense Manual 
On Road Safety 

Copies of a new _ technical 
manual written as an aid in hold- 
ing down the mortality rate in this 
nation’s cities under wartime con- 
ditions are being distributed to 
civil defense officials, highway and 
traffic engineers, police, and others 
concerned with safety on the 
roads. 

Title of the publication is “Util- 
ization and Control of Streets and 
Highways in Civil Defense Emer- 
gencies.” Originally prepared by 
William P. Walker of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Department of 
Commerce, it is sponsored by 
Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. 

Material in the manual was re- 
viewed by members of the FCDA 
Stre at and Highway Advisory 
Panel. Making up this body are 
representatives of private busi- 
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ness, State highway and public 
works agencies, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and the civil defense 
organizations. 


Atomic "Fall-Out" 
Checked Closely 


Noted in the recent semi-annual 
report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is the recognition that 
residents of some cities, not neces- 
sarily near the agency’s Nevada 
Proving Ground, have shown 
anxiety after hearing “fall-out” 
reports. 

The term, “fall-out,” is the name 
used by AEC personnel to describe 
the descent of radioactive par- 
ticles found in the cloud caused 
by a nuclear explosion. Scientific 
instruments measure the amount 
of radioactive material found in 
this settling-back process, which 
may distribute particles “virtually 
anywhere” in this country. 

Repeated checks have shown the 
degree of danger inherent in these 
particles is infinitesimally slight, 
though AEC has observed that 
“many persons” may believe they 
are in peril when they have knowl- 
edge of any radioactivity, “no 
matter how small.” For this rea- 
son, the agency has taken pains 
to describe the National Monitor- 
ing System which records “fall- 
out” radioactivity after test ex- 
plosions. 

Primary use of the system is to 
protect test teams and the public 
by finding just how much radio- 
active material is settling in 
varions communities. It also fur- 
nishes details on the relation of 
“fall-out” to weather conditions 
and types of detonations, collects 
data for the guidance of industries 
which may be affected by changes 
in the normal amount of radiation. 
and gives meteorologists a new 
technique for studying the move- 
ment of large air masses. 

Cooperating with AEC in its 
monitoring program are “many” 
government agencies, State and 
national; industrial groups; and 
private persons and institutions. 
Results of this combined effort are 
believed to be excellent, enabling 
AEC to state that no one “has 
been exposed to a harmful amount 
of radiation from fall-outs.” 
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With the latest figures for all 
' fields of insurance the SPECTATOR 
} again will be first with the 1952 


’ results. 


1. FIRE INSURANCE 
The Fire Index— with financial and 
underwriting results of over 500 fire ; 
insurance companies. Includes premi- | 
ums, written and earned, assets, total | 
income, loss ratios and dividends paid. § 
Annual aggregates presented. $3.00 


2. LIFE INSURANCE 
The Life Index—traces the trend and ; 
growth of American and Canadian life ; 
insurance companies for five years. ; 
Thirty-three items from the financial ; 
statements are shown including assets, | 
liabilities, disbursements, income, insur- ; 
ance issued and insurance in force. 


3. CASUALTY INSURANCE 
The Handy Chart—with financial and 
underwriting results of 650 casualty 
and surety companies. Five year ex- | 
hibits on the leading companies. Com- ; 
plete with financial exhibit along with 
income and disbursements. Special > 
table gives classifications of business 
written. Also Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
figures. Annual results are aggregated. 


4. ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 

> —- The Accident Register—with the results 
> — of over 500 life and property companies 
> — writing accident and health business. | 
> Complete with a financial exhibit, under- § 
» writing results and ratios. Classes of | 
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business written, states in which the 
companies write and aggregates of all 
companies make this book invaluable. ; 


} This year the SPECTATOR “FFA will appear 
> in the Fire Index and Handy Chart, giving ; 
readers a quick picture of the financial ; 
: strength, liquidity and loss paying ability $ 
} of all companies included. 
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made in prevention, and the at- 
tempt here will be to set forth in 
brief the most recent developments, 
as gathered from the published 
sources available, which it is hoped 
eventually may lead to the discov- 
ery of a preventive. 

Important preliminary research 
in seeking a preventive is the study 
of the nature of attack of the polio 
virus. David Bodian of Johns Hop- 
kins University and Dorothy Horst- 
mann of the Yale School of Medi- 
cine have made independent studies 
of this nature. Investigators work- 
ing over a long period of time had 
already established that the polio 
virus did not appear in the blood 
stream after the patient had suf- 
fered all the symptoms of the dis- 
ease. In order to verify this find- 
ing and to determine the reaction 
of the virus in the human system, 
Bodian and Horstmann fed live 
virus tomonkeys. A few days after 
the feeding, the virus appeared in 
the blood stream for only a brief 
period. The natural antibodies at- 
tempted to clear out the virus which 
disappeared from the blood stream 
within a few days, but after dis- 
appearance, the animals showed all 
the symptoms of polio, including 
paralysis. The conclusion of these 
two researchers was that after the 
virus enters the body, possibly 
through the mouth, it is absorbed 
in the blood stream and multiplies 
in the associated blood organs. Be- 
cause of an insufficient level of 
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antibodies, the virus spreads to the 
nervous tissue where all the damage 
is done. As Bodian and Horstmann 
have concluded, the disease must be 
attacked before the virus has left 
the blood stream. 

In studying the exact nature of 
polio, it has been necessary to clas- 
sify the many polio strains. The 
strains thus far classified have been 
among three antigenic groups as 
follows: I. Brunhilde; II. Lansing; 
III. Leon. This research in classi- 
fication and isolation has required 
the use of a large supply of mon- 
keys in addition to the expenditure 
of over one million dollars. Al- 
though this was an accomplishment 
of great importance, it was neces- 
sary that an easier and less expen- 
sive procedure for virus growth 
and study be found. Through the 
activities of Enders, Weller, and 
Robbins of Children’s Hospital in 
Boston, it has now become possible 
to grow and study the virus by the 
test tube procedure. With the test 
tube culture process, it is no longer 
necessary to cultivate virus in the 
nervous system tissue of monkeys 
and rodents. Now, both human and 
non-nervous tissue can be utilized. 
While the necessary equipment and 
financial aid was unavailable to re- 
search laboratories during what 
has been termed the “monkey era,” 
it is now possible for many more 
investigators to participate in more 
varied experiments much more ra- 
pidly by use of the test tube tech- 
nique. With the test tube proce- 
dure, it has been possible to isolate 
newly detected strains. 


Growth in a Test Tube 


The actual process consists of 
placing a minute piece of tissue 
in the test tube and adding a nutri- 
ent to induce new cell growth. 
After a sufficient growth period 
and with the introduction of live 
polio virus into the test tube, the 
cells will be destroyed. If a serum 
contains the necessary antibodies 
of sufficient level to counteract the 
infectious virus, then the cells will 
not die, and if by the same token 
the serum virus and the disease 
producing virus vary, it is as though 
no protective antibodies had been 
introduced. , 

Test tube analysis has also 


brought forth the information that 
all three types of polio can be 
found in a single epidemic area. 
Also, since neither natural nor in- 
duced immunity to one type of the 
disease means immunity to the two 
other types, it is possible that an 
individual can have polio more than 
once. The practical good of the test 
tube process in the hands of health 
officers is that individuals can be 
tested for natural immunity in 
order to control epidemics to some 
extent. Although present use of 
the process is limited to the labora- 
tory, it is hoped that it will become 
available for wide scale public use. 
Even then it must be remembered 
that this process of verification is 
not the ultimate answer. If im- 
munity is not to be left to chance, 
then an active preventive must still 
be found. 


Search for Immunity 


The knowledge gained from 
studying the disease’s nature of at- 
tack and the isolation of the polio 
strains through the aid of tissue 
culture has pointed up two ap- 
proaches in the search for immuni- 
ty. A vaccine, the first method, 
would produce the necessary anti- 
bodies for possible lifetime immu- 
nity. The second method would be 
by injection with Red Cross Gamma 
Globulin (GG) which is already rich 
in antibodies; it now appears that 
this method of immunization will 
give only brief protection. 

We shall first discuss the vaccine 
method of prevention. It was re- 
ported in October at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Public 
Health Association that six chil- 
dren had been inoculated with an 
experimental vaccine. The vaccine 
was developed by using dead virus 
grown in monkey spinal cords. Re- 
sults indicated that the children 
were immunized since the anti- 
bodies developed in the blood stream 
neutralized all three polio type 
strains. The advancement of the 
tissue culture process has already 
made this method of virus growth 
obsolete. Production of the vac- 
cine from virus grown in monkeys 
would be too difficult and expen- 
sive to be practical. In addition to 
this fact, Joseph Melnick has raised 

Continued on page 88 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 
Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 
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the possibility that monkey spina! 
cords as a medium of production 
could result in a vaccine causing 
toxic side effects. As to the growth 
of polio virus in producing an effec- 
tive vaccine, there is the problem 
of being able to kill or weaken the 
virus without destroying such of 
its character as is needed for the 
generation of antibodies after the 
vaccine is introduced into the hu- 
man body. 

Herald R. Cox, Director of Virus 
Research at the Lederle Labora- 
tories, reported in October that he 
and his co-workers have grown the 
MEF strain of Lansing polio in 
the chick embroyo membrane of an 
egg. Experiments with monkeys 
and chimpanzees that were given 
the virus were immunized against 
Lansing polio. Leder’e has also de- 
veloped another vaccine using virus 
grown in brain tissue. Twenty hu- 
man volunteers were inoculated 
with this vaccine and are now ap- 
parently immune to a strain of the 
Lansing type with no toxic side 
effects noted. In utilizing brain 
tissue there is a possibility that 
other contaminating viruses could 
be picked up, according to Dr. Cox. 
Virus production with eggs would 
obviate this possibility. It is hoped 
that by laboratory technique the 
egg produced virus can be varied 
enough in character to give protec- 
tion against all three types of polio. 
Although the egg vaccine can be 
mass-produced at about three dol- 
lars an inoculation, it is doubtful 
that the necessary supply will be 
available before 1954. 


Results Encouraging 


The results of vaccine research 
to date are encouraging, but it 
must be remembered that human 
tests have been limited. There are 
too many unknown factors to make 
it possible to count on the vaccine 
during the 1953 polio season. The 
problems that researchers faced 
two years ago are still the prob- 
lems today, although the answers 
seem much closer. The American 


Public Health Association pointe: 
out the following problems at their 
meeting. What level of antibodies 
are needed for adequate prote- 
tion? How long will the vaccire 
be effective? What are the possible 
toxic side effects? Can an adequate 
source of the vaccine be mace 
available? 

The second method in seeking a 
polio preventive has been throuzh 
the use of Gamma Globuiin. Ap- 
proximately fifty-five thousand chil- 
dren have participated in three 
epidemic areas. These extensive 
tests were under the direction of 
the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, and were coor- 
dinated by William Hammon of the 
University of Pittsburgh. Half the 
children received the GG inocula- 
tion and the other half were given 
the contro] inoculum, the latter be- 
ing a harmless gelatin solution re- 
sembling GG in appearance and 
viscosity. 


5,000 Tested 


The first field test was conducted 
in Utah County, Utah, during the 
summer of 1951 and involved about 
five thousand children. The tests 
in 1952 were much more extensive, 
involving about thirty-three thou- 
sand children in Harris County, 
Texas; sixteen thousand more par- 
ticipated in the Woodbury County, 
Iowa, and Dakota County, Nebraska, 
tests. In Texas the children were 
from ages one through six, while 
those participating in the lowa- 
Nebraska area were one to eleven 
years old. In determining the lo- 
cale of the field tests, the past polio 
incidence records were studied in 
order to determine whether the dis- 
ease might be expected to reach 
epidemic proportions. It had been 
previously decided that only epi- 
demic areas would participate in 
the field tests. Due consideration 
was also given to the degree of ¢0- 
operation that could be expected 
from the citizens and medica! au- 
thorities in the area; cooperation 
was excellent during all the field 
tests. For example, it has been 
estimated by William Hammon: that 
75 to 90 per cent of the popuiation 
would have participated ir the 
Utah study if sufficient supplies 

Continued on pege 90 
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had been available. Actual partici- 
pation in this test was 40 per cent 
of all children between the ages of 
two and eight years, such age 
group representing about 60 per 
cent of all reported cases according 
to previous records. 

While the final results of the GG 
tests will not be known until clini- 


cal diagnosis of all cases has been 
completed, Hammon and his asso- 
ciates have reported limited pre- 
liminary findings in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 
The statistical data covering the 
field tests has been gained from 
studying the results among ninety 
children who had paralytic polio. 
Sixty-four of these children re- 
ceived the gelatin injection and 
twenty-six the GG. The GG injec- 
tion gave no significant degree of 
protection during the first week. 
During the second week there were 
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--- SOMETHING Extra IN 
JUVENILE 
From U.S. Life 






Prospects galore will open the door to United 
States Life’s BASIC ESTATE BUILDER for 
children (ages 0-14). Not only does $1,000 
grow to $5,000 for daughter or son at 21, but 


4—You’ll make more money. 


Call your U.S. Life agency or write home office 
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1—lIt’s convertible at age 21 toENDOWMENT 
AT 65 for same or lesser amount. 


2—It’s LOW COST . . . and GUARANTEED. 


3—It’s issued with Future Premium Deposit 
Fund provision, and Payor protection. 























only three paralytic cases among 
those receiving GG, while there 
were twenty-three such cases among 
the gelatin group. A similar treid 
was shown from the second week 
through the fifth week. The total 
results indicate that GG injections 
prevented thirty-eight children 
from getting polio. Researchers 
feel that if GG is 50 per cent effec- 
tive it can be determined to be a 

successful agent for prevention. 
Until final results, it cannot be 
known what the duration of pro- 
tection will be, although it is be- 
lieved to be from four to five weeks. 
The reports to date also indicate 
that where there was an attack of 
polio, it was not as severe if GG 
was given. Hammon has concluded 
that half of the GG injected chil- 
dren suffering from polio had com- 
pletely recovered within sixty days. 
The Utah study indicates an im- 
portant fact: the percentage ratios 
of polio cases per 100,000 popula- 
tion between the gelatin injected 
children and those receiving neither 
GG nor gelatin are almost identi- 
cal. This fact lends greater credi- 

bility to the effectiveness of GG. 
The results of the GG field tests 
are sufficiently encouraging that 
the Red Cross plans to greatly ex- 
pand their blood donor program. 
They have been requested by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to 
take over all serum production and 
then turn over the entire supply of 
GG to the government. The supply 
would then be allocated to the 1953 
epidemic counties. There are forty- 
six million persons in the United 
States who are susceptible to polio. 
In some 150 counties epidemics can 
be expected to occur during the 
1953 season; if so, there would be 
about two million children in these 
counties susceptible to attack. Be- 
cause of the already heavy demands 
on the blood program, it is doubt- 
ful if enough GG can be produced 
to inject even these two million 
children of the forty-six million 
persons who lack the defensive 
antibodies to combat the polio vi- 
rus. As many children between the 
ages of one and eleven years wi!! 
receive the injection as the supply 
allows. The success‘of the immuni- 
zation program this next summer 
and the possibility of expansion in 
Continued on page 92 
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The man 
behind the figures 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia, 
as did many other companies, made big 


strides last year... 


To Mr. Life of Georgia Agent, 

who personifies 3,000 fieldmen in 
eleven states, goes credit for the 
105% million increase in life insurance 
in force. This was the greatest gain 

in the Company’s 61 years. It brought 
the total to 92714 millions. 


Hats off to you, Mr. Agent! 


i ow _ Compary = 
eR ORGIA 


INSURES THE SOUTH . SINCE 1891 ¢ 
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Assets 


U. S. Government Securities . . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 
Railroad Bonds ee Se 
Public Utility Bonds 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 
Stocks 
Mortgages (First Liens) P 
Collateral Loans (First Mortgage) 
Real Estate: 
Offices (Including ae 
Investment ‘ 
Policy Loans 
Cash ‘ 
Interest and Rents Due ‘and Accrued . 


Premiums in Course of Collection (Net) . 


Miscellaneous Assets 
Total Admitted Assets . 


Liabilities and Surplus 


Policy Reserves . ‘ . 
Claims in Process of Settlement . 
Reserve for Unreported Claims 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 





Financial , re e DECEMBER 31, 1952 





PERCENT AMOUNT 
11.94 $ 9,540,130.74 
11.34 9,053,320.35 

1.68 1,343,225.60 
20.67 16,511,934.17 
4.12 3,287,924.87 
2.80 2,236,864.00 
37.56 29,998,093.73 
1.06 849,566.58 
2.83 2,259,714.53 
1.44 1,146,529.52 

56 443,590.86 

1.52 1,216,275.86 

a 442,553.04 

1.93 1,537,990.51 

, .00 1,925.00 
- 100.00 $79,869,639.36 








Estimated Amount Due and Accrued for Taxes 


Reserve for Pension Plan 


Agents’ Bond Reserve and Interest . 


Security Valuation Reserve . 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . 


Total Liabilities Except C aptal . 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS FOR FURTHER 
PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS: 


Capital . . : 
Unassigned Surplus "Funds . 
Capital and Surplus . 


Total 


AMOUNT 

$60,062,686.67 
281,004.36 
184,544.98 
902,920.48 
806,241.22 
4,331,623.29 
541,360.00 
199,669.02 
461,941.05 


- $67,771,991.07 


$ 7,000,000.00 
5,097,648.29 


- $12,097,648.29 
- $79,869,639.36 





| BUILDING 


INSURANCE 


* 


Commercial Union 
Assurance Co. Ltd. 


The Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corp. Ltd. 
American Central 
Insurance Company 
The British General 
Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The California 
Insurance Company 
Columbia Casualty 
Company 
The Commercial 
Union Fire Ins. Co. 


The Palatine Insurance 








Company Ltd. 
The Palatine 
Insurance Company Ltd. 
Union Assurance 
Society Limited 
* 


ACCOUNTS 





The Magic 
of Beginning 


INSURANCE IS A CAREER BusiNess—a business 
for Beginners and—Stayers. To make a suc- 
cess of his chosen career the agent will do well 
to start by fixing as his goal—the Building of 
Insurance Accounts. 


Few agents start with accounts, but must be 
content to achieve them in a step-by-step plan. 
The first step may be aptly expressed as the 
“Magic of Beginning.” 


Dreams of goals will not materialize until we 
take off our coats and begin working for them. 
Some spend their time envying the strong 
swimmers without getting in the swim them- 
selves. Those who never start will never arrive. 


Begin now to build your insurance career 
soundly by Building Insurance Accounts. 


The Commercial Union-Ocean Group of seven 
Fire and two Casualty companies co-operates 
wholeheartedly with agents and brokers in 
their building efforts. 














“LIFE INSURANCE IS NOT FOR EVERY MAN" 


Not for the man of little faith in himself or the future; not for the man who 
does not want to protect his own or assure his peace of mind for the sunset 


years. 


Life Insurance 7S for the man who has faith in himself and his future; the 
man who is important to himself as well as to others; the man who is deter- 
mined to go places and do big things, protecting those he loves while he is 
accomplishing his goal. 


Nor is Life Underwriting for every man. If you have faith in yourself and 





have a burning desire to protect your own and see that 
others are protected, you will find Life Underwriting the 
answer. If you are that man, you will find it pays to be 
friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company’’ 
FRANKFORT @ INDIANA 
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Polio Coverage 


Continued from page 90 


1954 depends principally on the 
blood supply available. If there has 
been any expansion of the Red 
Cross blood program to meet the 
demands for GG during 1953, then 
these writers have not heard of it. 


While the problem of blood sup- 
ply hampers the operation of the 
GG program, an adequate supply of 
serum is further dependent on how 
quickly the necessary processing 
can be completed. Unless the lab- 
oratory process can be accelerated, 
it may require longer than three 
months to produce and determine 
the safety factor necessary before 
this serum is ready for injection. 

What is the meaning of the re- 
markable discoveries which may 
lead to the prevention of polio? 
Subject of course to later develop- 
ments in the rapidly changing situa- 
tion, it would appear that: 

1) The new methods of preven- 
tion will not be available on a suf- 
ficient scale to eliminate polio in 
1953. 

2) The new methods could have 
a measurable effect upon the num- 
ber of cases reported and even upon 
loss experience of companies. 


3) It is doubtful that it will re- 
duce demand for the coverage to 
the public, at least this year. 


4) While we have not fully ex- 
plored the field of new treatment, 
there do not seem to be any new 
methods of treatment that will 
either reduce the average length 
of disability or the residual im- 
pairments to an extent which might 
produce consequent reductions in 
claim costs of any importance. 


It would appear that the medical 
profession and the researchers are 
by no means ready to definitely 
forecast the practical utility of the 
new preventives in 1953, since 
many of them agree that research 
is but little past the embryo stage. 
We note that any prophesying has 
been sufficiently guarded to pre- 
clude sweeping conclusions. The 
considerable lag between the dis- 
covery of new methods and the 
ability of the medical profession 
and health authorities to put them 
into effect would suggest that if 
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even With the new preventives 
should it be possible in 1953 to cut 
the cases to one half of those in 
1952, we would still have 25,000 
cases, more than two and one-half 
times the average number reported 
pr annum for the years 1915 
through 1945, which was less than 
10,000 per year. It should be borne 
in mind that the years 1915-1945 
furnished underwriters the statis- 
tical data upon which premium 
rates were based when polio insur- 
ance was originated in the middle 
of the nineteen forties, and little 
change in premium rates occurred 
through 1952. 


Obligated to Continue 


Above all, it seems necessary to 
have in mind that this disease so 
far has been completely unpredic- 
table and that, with each passing 
year, it becomes unpredictable in 
brand new ways. The year 1953 
might be a year of an extremely 
lw incidence of reported cases; 
or it might be a year in which 
polio, while practically nonexistent 
in 199 out of 200 communities, oc- 
curs in such epidemic proportions 
in those one out of 200 communi- 
ties as to resuit in more cases in 
total than occurred throughout the 
country in disastrous 1952; or 
again, the disease might be less 
frequent in 1953 in the case of chil- 
dren but might increase frighten- 
ingly in the case of adults, produc- 
ing another overall record year in 
total number of cases. 

In other words, anything can 
happen in 1958; polio insurance in 
1953 again presents the industry 
with perhaps its greatest gamble. 
Nevertheless, to the extent possi- 
ble, the industry is obligated to 
continue to offer this protection, 
gamble or not. In doing so, it is 
also obligated to base its rates fun- 
damentally upon such facts as are 
at hand, however foreboding they 
may be; and it must not too heavily 
discount loss possibilities by any 
glowing reports of future medical 
progress which has not yet actuaily 
come about. All the nation. fer- 
Ventiy hopes that in 1953, great 
advances will be made toward rid- 
ding the country of polio. If such 
advances are made, they should be 
given weight in 1954 rating, not 
1958 rating; hopes must not be 
confused with facts. 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE AS OF DECEMBER 31ST. 


* 1950—*898, 831,544 


* & 1951971, 289,727 


1952-1044 378,395 


LIFE LIFE-ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


ACCIDENT 
# GUARDIAN 


AND HEALTH g 
GUARDIAN IP=/ 
OF AMERICA 


Fe amen 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





FIFTY UNION SQUARE 




















NORTHEASTERN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 
Year Ending December 31, 1952 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
oe... Kibas edd cutee ho wheingseeiensaete $742,975.21 Reserve for Unearned Premiums...... $8,398,999.76 
U. &. Government..... $5,520,935.06 Reserve for Outstanding Losses........ 2,367,494.98 
New Housing Authority 499,858.72 
Instrumentalities of the Reserve for Bodily Injury Losses—Ad- 
U. 8S. Government. 1,0860,019.09 TT Pee ee ey 56,111.03 
State, Municipal and 
Political Subdivisions 1,239,839.94 Reserve for Income Taxes and Other 
Canadian Government— SN. nn sncde<csotswenscee Sante be 62,176.12 
Payable in Canadian 
.., rr 220,749.41 Reserve for all other Liabilities....... 230,367.68 
Industrial and Public 
Utility ........... 1,492,110.96 Capital ere, Pere $1,000,000.00 
Canadian Corporate — 
Payable in Canadian Surplus 1,771,690.91 
QR 00s onbbe< se 489,064.56 10,542,577.74 
er = “= _ 165,000.00 Surplus as regards Treaty Companies... 2,771,690.91 
Preferred Stocks ..........--e+eeee+s 625,646.00 
—— Stocks : 710.00 
SUES wcccce-be.sccce SRR 
Insurance Companies. . 244,200.00 TOTAL ..c.cccc.ccco-cccc--e $IS,S0000RE8 
Railroads . ieee 69,600.00 : 
Industrial and Mis- Security valuations are on the basis as prescribed 
cellaneous ...++..+. »200.00 710.08 by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
4 wy ey RR Reyer seers 000. On the basis of December 31st, 1952 actuel market. 
Reserve Funds held by Companies..... 10,687.52 values, surplus would be decreased by $146,744.55 to 
Balances due from Companies. .......- 742,613.98 
Accrued Interest and Other Items...... 58,629.43 $1,624,946.36. Bonds deposited for purposes required 
TOTAL ASSETS ............«+ $13,886,839.88 by law are carried at $620,749.41. 





SPECIALIZING EXCLUSIVELY 


Standard Building for over FIRE (and ALI IED LINES) 
OCEAN MARINE 
242 Trumbull Street 45 Years INLAND MARINE 
Hartford, Conn. in CASUALTY 
REINSURANCE 


George Olmsted, Chairman W. J. Langler, President 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES than 
vers: 
Cash in Banks and Office $ 1,156,479.39 Reserve for Losses . . $ 5,974,046.06 

U.S. Government Bonds _8, 482,680.65 _—-‘Reserve for Unearned Unit 
Prams wl wlll 1,082,707.00 - 
Railroad Bonds ° e e 23,750.00 Reserve for Taxes, noun 
Expenses, ete. . . . 1,134,624.05 Unit 
Stocks . . . . . . 437,088.00 pany 
Reserve for Fluctuation of irs 

Premiums in course of col- Security Values. . . 20,669.25 ages 

lection not over 90 days 128,815.37 , a ~ 
gencies . $ 175,000.00 cella 
Accrued Interest . . . 41,163.90 Th 
Capital Stock 1,000,000.00 non- 
Reinsurance Recoverable 111,173.71 Net Surplus 1,000,000.00 a 
Other Assets . ... 5.895.34 Surplus to Policyholders —_2,175,000.00 incre 
are ¢ 

Total Admitted Assets $10,387,046.36 Total . . « «  « $10,387,046.36 conv 
Th 
At the close of business December 31, 1952, Securities carried at $525,220.98 in this statement are de- polic 
posited as required by law. Eligible bonds amortized. Other bonds and stocks at convention market value. guar 
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Continental Assurance 


‘Che Continental Assurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., has announced 
a new ruling concerning dis- 
counted premiums. The amount to 
pay premiums in advance will be 
determined by using two and a 
half per cent interest instead of 
two per cent. Annual premiums 
will be accepted to pay up to 20 
premiums in advance on the dis- 
counted basis, not to exceed $50,- 
000 on any one life. 

The company has authorized 
payment of excess interest of one- 
half per cent on amounts of more 
than $200 which have been on de- 
posit with the company for more 
than 12 months on the policy anni- 
versary in 1953. 


United States Life 


Three new plans have been an- 
nounced to the field force of the 
United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. They are: a 
basic estate builder for children 
ages 0-14; a five year renewable 
and convertible term; a non-can- 
cellable disability income. 

The Basic Estate Builder is a 
non-participating plan which, at 
age 21, grows to a face amount five 
times the original issue with no 
increase in premium. Four options 
are available at age 21, including 
conversion to endowment at 65. 

The Five Year Renewable Term 
policy is issued from ages 15-60; 
guaranteed renewable to age 65; 
convertible to age 70. Premiums 
for waiver of premium and acci- 
dental death benefits do not in- 
crease upon renewal. 

The Disability Income Rider is 
available with all plans containing 
non-forfeiture options, including 
life expectancy. Non-cancellable, 
it provides $10 a month for each 
$1,000 of insurance—up to $250 
total] monthly income. The rider 
may be issued to men ages 18-50. 


Guerdian Life 


Two new hospital expense pol- 
icies have been issued by the 
Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. One of the 
new plans is for individuals; the 
other covers all eligible members 
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life contracts... 








of a family. The basic benefit in 
both policies is a fixed daily bene- 
fit for hospital confinement or the 
employment of a registered nurse 
in the home, plus provision for 
the payment of hospital expenses 
up to 15 times the single daily ben- 
efit. Under the family contract, the 
daily benefit will be paid up to 10 
days if hospital confinement is for 
maternity. 


Phoenix Mutual 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn., 
announces substantial increases in 
its maximum monthly disability 
income for high grade risks; in its 
maximum amount of disability in- 
come granted to physicians and 
surgeons at standard rates; in its 
participation in disability income 
coverage on risks where other 
companies are already providing 
such benefits. 

Maximum monthly disability in- 
come for high grade risks is raised 
to a new limit of $350. Disability 
income to physicians and surgeons 
will now be considered up to $250. 
Other occupations which have pre- 
viously been limited to $125 per 
month will also be considered for 
maximum disability income of $250 
per month. 


Northwestern Mutual 


The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., will now issue return pre- 
mium policies in the State of New 
York. A return premium policy is 
merely a regular policy modified 
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by an attached return premium 
agreement, which limits the policy 
benefits during the return pre- 
mium period and provides for a 
corresponding reduction in pre- 
mium during that period. Return 
premium policies are available on 
all plans at ages 5 to 14 in New 
York the same as regular policies. 
The return premium feature may 
run either to age 10 or to age 15. 

The premiums for a return pre- 
mium policy are at the regular 
premium rate, less the reduction 
provided for by the agreement 
during the return premium period; 
after that period the premiums 
are at the regular rate, the same 
as if there had been no return 
premium feature. 


Eastern Life 

The Eastern Life Insurance 
Company of New York announces 
a reduction in premium rates for 
various plans of insurance, effec- 
tive January 1, 1953. 


Old Rate New Rate 
Per Per 


Plan Age $1000 $1000 

Ordinary Life 35 $22.67 $21.77 

Whole Life With 

Prem. Reduced % 

After 20 Years 35 27.35 26.82 

20 Payment Life 35 34.43 33.39 

Endowment 

At Age 65 35 30.98 30.70 

Ins. With 

Annuity 

At Age 55 35 93.50 91.81 

Ins. With 

Annuity 

At Age 60 35 63.05 62.26 

Ins. With 

Annuity ‘ 

At Age 65 35 44.89 44.46 

Life Expectancy 

Term 35 15.00 14.57 

10 Year Term 35 8.98 8.45 
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New Polio Rates 


Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Co. offered two new one-year 
family polio insurance plans 
March 15 and raised rates slightly 
on the established two-year family 
policies. 

The one-year plans are being of- 
fered for the first time since the 
company entered the polio insur- 
ance field. 

Rates for the new one-year pol- 
icy, paying up to $5,000 expenses 
for each member of the family 
stricken, are $8 for families with 
one child, $10 for families with 
two or three children, and $12 
for families with four or more 
children. 

Rates for the new one-year pol- 
icy, paying up to $10,000 for each 
member stricken, are $12 for fami- 
lies with one child, $15 for 
families with two or three chil- 
dren, and $18 for families with 
four or more children. 

Despite the number of polio 
cases last year—the worst year on 
record—and the increased cost of 
medical treatment and care, the 
company kept the rate increase to 
$1 a year for the $5,000 two-year 
policy and from $1.50 to $2.50 a 
year for: the $10,000 two-year 
policy, depending on the size of 
the family. 

New rates put into effect March 
15 for the two-year family policy 
are $12 for families with four or 
more children. New rates for the 
$10,000 two-year family policy are 
as follows: families with one 
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child, $18; families with two or 
three children, $24; families with 
four or more children, $30. 


Improved Accountant Policy 


An improved Accountants Lia- 
bility Policy, with broader cover- 
age, was issued by the American 
Surety Co. last month. Under its 
revisions, employees of other ac- 
counting firms to whom work has 
been delegated by the insured are 
now automatically covered with- 
out premium charge. Previously 
each firm to which work was dele- 
gated was underwritten individ- 
ually and an additional premium 
charge was made. 

The policy can now be extended 
by a rider to include liability for 
legal opinions or advice in ac- 
counting services performed by a 
qualified attorney who is a partner 
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THOUSANDS OF NEW NONFARM 
OWELLING UNITS STARTED 
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or employee of the accounting 
firm. 

Premium on the revised policy 
for primary liability up to and in- 
cluding $200,000 is now subject to 
a five per cent discount. The 
changes have not yet been ap- 
proved in Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Louisiana. 


Uniform Policies Spreading 


So far this year the Uniform 
Individual Accident and Sickness 
Policy Provisions Law has been 
introduced in the legislatures of 
nine states and the Congress of 
the United States for the District 
of Columbia. 

In the near future the legisla- 
tures of six more states will con- 
sider the uniform policy, with five 
more states presently taking it 
under consideration. The support 
of the commissioner has been en- 
listed in each case where the law 
has been introduced to the state 
legislature. ‘ 

This model law was _ recom- 
mended by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
in June, 1950, after three years 
of study, for enactment in all 
jurisdiction, where there was law 
in conflict. 

In 1951 and 1952 the measure 
became effective by legislative ac- 
tion in 19 states and territories. 
If, in addition to the present in- 
troductions, this year’s 11 contem- 
plated introductions could be en- 
acted, there would be only three 
states from the total 52 American 
jurisdictions in which legislative 
action would still be needed to 
make the modern policy forms ap- 
provable. 

J. F. Follman, Jr., general man- 
ager of the Bureau of Accident 
and Health Underwriters, believes 
that if this year’s program can be 
sustained, a remarkable record 
will have been made for the adop- 
tion of such a comprehensive 
piece of legislation. With the goal 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners so closé 
to achievement it is desirable that 
all support be given the Uniform 
Law this year. Even only a few 
failures to adjust outstanding law 
so that new type forms can be 
used will frustrate the whole p'r 
pose of the legislation. 
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Life Policyholders Receive More Than $4 Billion in One Year 


HE chart on the right graphi- 
cally illustrates the many bene- 


fits derived from life insurance by MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 


asure 
ye ac- 


ories. 
it in- § the over 86 million policyholders in 


ntem- 1951. St .000 
e en- Total payments to policyholders 1,700 
three | in 1951 amounted to over $4 bil- _— Sa 

rican lion. Of this amount over $1 bil- .  auaiieraraaet, 
ative § lion or 37 per cent of total pay- _ 
1d to ments were Death Benefits. The 
$ ap- second largest payments were over 
$796 million paid as dividends to 
policyholders which came to 17 











le 
we | per cent of total payments. Sur- 
ieves render benefits amounted to over 
in be $619 million, 13 per cent of total 
cord payments. Accident and health pene oe 
,dop- benefits amounted to over $607 amen 
nsive million, 12 per cent of total pay- ans §¢8 7” 
goal ments. Matured Endowments ‘ ‘ 3 
f In- amounted to $504 million and /, om 8&8 





close came to 10 per cent of total pay- 
that ments. Annuity benefits totaling 
form Over $345 million were paid to 
few Policyholders and came to 7 per 
-law cent of total payments. Disability 
n be benefits amounted to over $101 
pur- million and were 2 per cent of 
total! payments. 








*® Source - The Spectator Insurance Year Sook 
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STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 


RESULTS OF 1952 


Life Companies Report 


Year's Statistics in 


Annual Statements 


Equitable Life Assurance 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society has assets of $6,571,700,- 
000. The amount of individual life 
insurance in force for in 1952 was 
$910,259,000. Ordinary life in- 
surance in force totals $8,812,800,- 
000. 

Group life amounted to $10,224,- 
300,000. Total payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries during 
the year amounted to $455,662,000, 
of which $143,775,000 were death 
claims and $311,887,000 were ben- 
efits to living policyholders. 

Included in the 1952 payments 
to policyholders was $100,182,000 
in dividends refunds. Holders of 
ordinary policies received $54,- 
754,000 of these refunds and $45,- 
428,000 was paid to group policy- 
holders. 


Ohio State Life 


Total insurance in force at Ohio 
State Life, Columbus, Ohio, is 
$250,000,000. Assets are $65,122,- 
178, an increase of $5,004,436 over 
last year. 


Northwestern Mutual Life 


Northwestern Mutual Life, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., had a total paid-for 
production of $490,478,000, 16 per 
cent over 1951. Total in force is 
$6.8 billion, with 1,476,942 poli- 
cies. 


American Mutual 


American Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
had $22,809,549 of new life insur- 
ance put in force, bringing the 
total to $168,647,990. Assets 
reached $45,402,589. 
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The Travelers 


Premium income of all The 
Travelers Companies, Hartford, 
Conn., basis in 1952 was $625,573,- 
000, an increase for the year of 
$81,608,000, or 15 per cent com- 
pared with an increase in 1951 
over 1950 of $76,847,000, or 16.5 
per cent. (The fact that the in- 
crease in written premium in 1952 
was materially less than in 1951 is 
in large part because the Com- 
panies, to conform to the require- 
ments of certain Insurance De- 
partments began as of January 1, 
1952, to enter deferred premium 
business on a basis which reflect- 
ed only the actual amounts pay- 
able by the insured during the 
year, according to the Travelers.) 

Dividends paid to stockholders 
amounted to $5,600,000. The in- 
crease for the year in surplus was 
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$7,699,595 and in special reserve 
$2,270,375. 

Total life insurance in force at 
the end of 1952 was $12,638,009,- 
000, consisting of $8,567,000,000 
group insurance and $4,071,000, 
000 other than group. In compari- 
son with these figures the total 
life insurance in force at the end 
of 1951 was $11,387,000,000, of 
which $7,452,000,000 was group 
insurance and $3,934,000,000 other 
than group. The total number of 
life policies in force at the end of 
1952, excluding group, was 1,006, 
000 and the number of lives covy- 
ered by the group policies was 3,- 
181,000. More life insurance was 
written by The Travelers in 1952 
than in any one year since 1930. 


Columbus Mutual 


Columbus Mutual Life, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, announced that new 
business paid for in 1952 amount- 
ed to $49,162,504, a gain of 7 per 
cent over 1951. Insurance in force 
was $333,257,715, an increase of 
9.6 per cent. Assets now total 
$96,135,927, an increase of $6,855,- 
658 for the year. 


Connecticut General 


Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn., 
has life insurance in force of $4, 
851,000,000, a gain of $641 million. 

Total premium income for the 
year was $197,000,000. Premium 
income for 1951 was $166,000,000. 
Assets are $1,054,000,000. 


Kansas City Life 


A 29 per cent increase in the 
volume of new business written in 
1952 as compared with 1951 was 
reported by Kansas City Life In- 
surance Company. Insurance in 
force gained $64,000,000, bringing 
the total to $955,000,000. 

Assets now total $270,698,076, 
an increase of more than $16,800, 
000. 


Metropolitan Life 


The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, the largest in the 
world, had what was probably the 
best year in its 85 year history 
during 1952 with life insurance is- 
sued amounting to $3,590,090,000 
bringing total life insurance in 
force to $51,854,000,000. 

Payments to policyholders also 
reached new highs, averaging 37, 
840.43 a minute for every working 
day to a total for the year of $945, 

Continued on page 102 
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NATIONAL 
LIFE’S 


The operating results of a mutual life insurance company ade- 
quately can be appraised only as the company fulfills its obligations. 
It is believed that application of this standard to National Life’s 
activities in 1952 will reveal another highly gratifying year of public 
service. 

Benefits paid to policyholders and beneficiaries aggregated 
$28,569,050. 

Dividends—As a result of reports of improved earnings to the 
October meeting of the Board of Directors, it was voted to increase 
the Company’s dividend scale for 1953. In the statement, $8,150,000 
has been set aside for 1953 dividends. 

Reserves established to ensure the Company’s ability to meet future 
obligations totaled $430,676,248 at the year-end, an increase of 
$24,060,620 over last year. All of these reserves were computed at 
an interest rate of 3% or less. 

New insurance sales in 1952 were the largest total amount in the 
Company’s history, aggregating $140,574,364, an increase of 
$11,235,138 over 1951. This record not ‘only reflects confidence in 
the ‘Company, but constitutes a high compliment to the ability and 
training of the Company’s field forces. 


Insurance in force at the year-end attained a new all-time high 
and totaled $1,310,876,920 and the Company’s assets for the first 
time exceeded one-half billion dollars. The Company also experi- 
enced favorable mortality during 1952. 

Investment income totaled $17,797,443 or $1,217,998 more than 
in the preceding year. The Company earned on its investments 
347% before Federal income tax, and 3.25% after income tax, 
compared with 3.43% and 3.21% respectively in 1951. The earning 
rate before Federal tax was the highest since 1943. The Federal 
income tax tetaled $1,060,000 for 1952, and reflected an increase 
of $105,000 

For the eleventh consecutive year no bond in the statement was 
in default. Dividends on preferred stocks all were current. All of 
the bonds in the statement are shown at amortized values while 
stocks are shown at market values in accordance with the require- 
ments of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Security valuation reserves at the year-end totaled $1,781,486, 
substantially above the minimum amount required by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Unassigned surplus—After making provision for all operating ex- 
penses, after the payment of all types of taxes, after providing for 
all claims, benefits, reserves and an increased dividend scale, it was 
possible to add $2, 953, 279 to the surplus, bringing | it to $26, 865, 221. 
Especially favorable results of the Company's activities in 1952 and 
continuing emphasis on improved operating efficiency made possible 
this substantial addition to surplus. 


DEANE C. DAVIS, President 


DIRECTORS 


Edward S$, French—Chairman of Lloyd D. Brace—President, 
Board, Boston and Maine R. R. National Bank of Boston 
Hall P. McCullough—Lawyer L. F. Whittemore—President, 

Ernest M. Hopkins—Chairman of Brown Company 

the Board Deane C. Davis—President 
George H. V. Allen—Trustee, L. Douglas Meredith—Executive 

Middlebury College Vice President and Chairman, 
Ralph E. Flanders—United States Committee on Finance 

Senator | Geoffrey S. Smith— ae na 
Lewis B. Williams—Chairman of | Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Board, National City Bank of | Bank, Philadelphia 
| 


First 


| 
| 
| 


Clevelz and John H. Patrick—Treasurer, 


John R McLane—Lawyer Blodgett Supply Company 
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| 103rd ANNUAL STATEMENT of FINANCIAL | 


CONDITION — December 31, 1952 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and in banks.......... 
Bonds: 

U. S. Gov’t—Direct or guaranteed. .. 

State and Municipal—United States. 

Public Utility 

Dominion, Provincial, Municipal— 

MINE oi» ico nits wiht areata’ oat ei ie 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 


Preferred Stocks at market quotations. . 
First Mortgage Loans: 
City 
Insured by Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration 
Guaranteed in part by ‘Veterans’ 
Administration 


Second Mortgage Loans fully guaranteed 
by Veterans’ Administration 
Real Estate at cost or less: 
Purchased for Investment 
Under Contract of Sale 
Home Office Building 


Loans on Company’s Policies 
Premiums Receivable 
Accrued Interest and Rents.......... 
Other Assets 
Trust Funds for taxes, etc. held for 
Mortgagors 
Tora ApmirreD ASSETS..... 
LIABILITI ES 
Policy Reserves: 
Insurance 
Annuity 
Policy Benefits left for future income 
payments 


Policy Claims in process, — pro- 
vision for claims unreported. . 
Policyholders’ Deposits: 
Dividends left at interest 
Future Premiums Discounted 


Provision for 1953 Dividends. . . . 

Provision for Taxes payable in 1953. 

Agency and Investment Items in Process 

Pension Reserves—Employees and 
Agents Contributory Plans......... 

Other Liabilities 

Trust Funds for taxes, etc. held for 


Total Liabilities Ie Aes, 
Surplus to Policyholders: 
Voluntary Security Valuation Reserve 
Reserve for Building Improvement. . 
Unassigned Surplus................ 
WO 60 edule ds tess 
Tora LIABILITIES AND SuRPLUS 


$ 5,180,869 


34,576,186 
327,106 
67,768,940 


5,909,316 
20,279,107 
128,860,655 
11,139,898 


200,549,331 


57,926,015 
52,120,751 
4,138,687 


314,734,784 
7,744,978 


14,436,883 
118,170 

1 
14,555,054 
16,416,630 
8,133,936 
2,748,879 
2,585,451 


5,130,438 
$517,231,572 


$308,365,956 
66,000,231 


56,310,061 
430,676,248 


2,049,916 


19,928,066 
13,525,824 
33,453,890 
8,150,000 
1,868,953 
946,928 


2,923,735 
2,634,757 


5,130,438 
____ 667,424 
$488, 502 289 


$ 1,114,062 
750,000 
26,865,221 
$ 28,729,283 
$517,231,572 


Bonds carried at $260,113 in the above statement are deposited with 


four States as required by law. 





NATIONAL LIF E Insurance Company, Montpelier VERMONT 
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Investments of U. S. Life Insurance Companies (December ) 
(000,000 omitted) 


Type of Investment Dec. 
1951 
BONDS 
Govern — a 
Canada 
Other. 
State, Provincial, Local.. U.S...... - 
REL wes.cnare 
Other... 
World Bank... .. 
Railroad... . 


Public Utility. . . 


©. $..... 
Foreign 
— | + 
Foreign 
U.S 


” Foreign . 


Held ~ spenee 

n Holdings 
31 ~Dec. 

1952 1951 1952 1951 


$4,261 $7,065* $10,195 $10,958 
10 17 732 897 

3 2 23 22 

173 1,126 81,142 
102 605 558 
Lapuad : 2 2 
37 131 93 
= ; 3,478 3,256 
1,061 1,049 11,585 10,859 
361 


31 42 378 
3,546 2,910 13,130 11,622 
172 82 486 339 





TOTAL 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
Foreign... 

Public Utility U.S. 


Public Utility.......... 


MORTGAGES 


Non-Farm..... 


9.754 11,801t 41,909 39,554 


| — 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


z 
+ 


++++ | 








REAL ESTATE 


POLICY LOANS..... . 
CASH... bas XXX Xxx 
OTHER ASSETS.... Xxx XXX 


$1,514 $1,306 





S| sea= 
as 

3/ 8sz8e 

ee | 


+ 


BR 


818 
24 
4 

274 1,868 1,617 

532 2,699 2,575 


Xxx Xxx 1,115 1,085 
XXX XXX 2,020 1,794 


‘$14,764 $18,087* $73,034 $67,983 


26 
659 
-690 
,349 
,521 
245 +1 
395 
453 
972 

18 

30 


$4619 


* Includes exchange of $2.8 billion Treasury 244% issue, series 1967-72, for Treasury non-marketable 234% issue, 


series 1975-80, taking place in April, 1951. 


Totals for U. S. companies estimated on basis of reports from life insurance companies representing 97% of all assets. 
Net change In holdings for the month may sometimes be greater than acquisitions for a particular item due to rounding, 
ustments. 


write-ups and other adj 
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Life Statements 


Continued from page 100 


000,000. The number of policy- 
holders increased some 300,000 
during 1952 to reach a total of 33,- 
700,000 individuals being served 
by the Metropolitan, or one out of 
every five persons in the United 
States and Canada. 

Net interest rate earned, before 
federal taxes, was 3.21 per cent, 
compared with 3.07 per cent in 
1951. After taxes the company’s 
net rate was 3.0 per cent, against 
2.87 per cent the year before. 

The Metropolitan’s assets 
showed the following distribution: 
53 per cent corporate securities; 
17 per cent in U. S. and Canadian 
Government bonds; 18 per cent in 
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mortgages; and four per cent each 
in policy loans, real estate, and 
cash. 

Total assets amounted to $11.6 
billion at the end of 1952, a gain 
of 6.4 per cent over the end of 
1951. Against this amount total 
liabilities of $10.9 billion and total 
surplus of $664.7 million were re- 
corded. 

During 1952 the Metropolitan 
made new long-term investments 
of $1.6 billion, with the bulk of 
this money going into industrial 
and miscellaneous bonds “to fi- 
nance the needs of commerce and 
industry, in many instances help- 
ing to bring to the public the bene- 
fits of technological progress in 
such fields as chemistry and elec- 
tronics,” as the company put it. 

On new long-term investments 


during 1952, the Metropolitan 
noted that the net interest ra‘e, 
after investment expense but he- 
fore federal income tax, was 3.73 
per cent, the highest figure the 
company has attained since 19:4. 


Equitable Life of lowa 


Equitable Life of Iowa, [Tes 
Moines, reports that new life in- 
surance paid for during 1952 
amounted to $124,081,433, an in- 
crease of 10.5 per cent over 1951. 
Insurance in force increased $70,- 
519,184, bringing the total in 
force to $1,232,061,175. 

Assets increased by $27,874,278, 
the total amount at the end of 1952 
being $477,983,266. 


Mutual Life of New York 


Life insurance in force totaled 
$4,649,000,000 on 1,386,000 policies. 
This compared with $4,516,000,000 
of insurance in force at the end of 
1951. 

The company entered the acci- 
dent and sickness insurance field 
on April 1 and by the year-end 
nearly 6,500 policies were in force, 
representing $476,000 in annual 
premiums. 

Benefits to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries during 1952 
totaled $124,200,000, including div- 
idends. This was $1,600,000 less 
than in 1951, primarily because 
the death rate among policyhold- 
ers last year was the lowest in 
company history. 

The company last year received 
premiums totaling $150,800,000, 
including premiums for accident 
and sickness insurance. Dividends 
for 1953 will amount to $23,100,- 
000, about 11 per cent more than 
last year. 


Jefferson Standard 


Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Greensboro, N. C., 
had sales of new _ insurance 
amounting to $153,102,376, a 20 
per cent increase over 1951. In- 
surance in force gained $97 mil- 
lion, bringing the total to $1,136, 
666,281. Total assets now stand 
at $324,852,407. 

Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1952 amounted to 
$13,504,235. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Springfield, Mass., had a total de- 
livered insurance for 1952 of 
$400,811,000, a gain of $50,989 00° 
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over 1951. Total insurance in 
force increased over $% billion to 
$3,366,619,430. 

The ordinary sales volume was 
$328,706,000, an increase of $25,- 
472,000 over 1951, while group life 
rose to $72,105,000 as compared 
with $46,588,000 a year ago. 


Phoenix Mutual Life 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance, 
Hartford, Conn., had new insur- 
ance sales of $124,109,000 in 1952, 
a gain of 23 per cent. Insurance 
in force gained $72,881,000 bring- 
ing the total to $1,240,282,000. 

Dividends topolicyholders 
amounted to $4,510,000. Pre- 
miums received during the year 
were $49,616,000, 24 gain of 6 per 
cent over 1951. Assets increased 
$34,666,000 and reached $607,274,- 
000. 


Guardian Life 


The new sales total for 1952 at 
Guardian Life, New York, was 
$124,584,000 and exceeds the 1951 
total by 7.4 per cent. Insurance 
in force rose to $1,044,378,000, an 
increase of $73,988,000 over 1951. 

Benefits paid to policyholders 


and beneficiaries amounted to 
$17,777,000, an increase of 8.6 per 
cent over 1951. In addition, $3,- 
700,000 in dividends was returned 
or credited to policyholders. 


Mutual Benefit Life 


Total assets of Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, Newark, 
N. J., were $1,427,260,010, a gain 
of $68,876,750 over 1951. New in- 
surance for the year amounted to 
$267,192,307, an increase of $8,- 
205,181. The total insurance in 
force was $3,247,812,166, compared 
with $3,098,126,726 at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

Income from premiums paid by 
policyholders was $115,409,747 
compared with $108,972,491 in 
1951. Total payment to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries was $77,- 
664,747. 


Union Central Life 


Union Central Life, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, reports $161,136,862 of new 
insurance sold. The increase in 
insurance in force was $79,622,436 
bringing the total to $1,559,052,259. 
Assets increased $18,527,161 and 
now amount to $677,959,742. 
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minded company. 


S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board 
H. ©. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
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ee «AND THERES 
“\< TOWERING OPPORTUNITY 
OPEN TO YOU TODAY! 
ZEBULON PIKE achieved a high 
mark in the exploration of the 
West as his expedition pene- 
trated to the Rocky Mountains in 1806-07, and produced a 
wealth of data concerning the region he traversed. 
National Reserve Life, a $146,000,000 organization, is today, 
scaling new heights in achievement as the result of a big 
and dynamically led expansion program. Our rapid ascent 
upward holds forth breath taking opportunity for men with 
vision—who want to realize profitable careers as General 
Agents working in this great territory west of the Mississippi. 


0 MEN W] 


We invite inquiry from men who feel they are qualified for 
General Agency responsibility—and we are looking only for 
qualified men desiring a life time career with a truly Agency 
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Write W. E. MOORE 
Agcy. V.P. 
Agcy. Hq., Topeka 
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Surplus was increased $1,682,- 
648 and now amounts to $22,361,- 
519. 


North American Life 


North American Life, Chicago, 
has insurance in force of $161, 
048,759, a gain of $12,683,432. 
New business produced and paid 
for amounts to $25,249,657 as 
against $23,140,941 in 1951. 

Assets total $31,716,000, a gain 
of 7 per cent. 

The company paid a total of 
$39,184,489 to policyholders and 
beneficiaries since its inception. 
During 1952, Accident and Health 
Department paid a total of $414,- 
304. 


Connecticut Mutual 


New life insurance sold amount- 
ed to $272,985,413. Total life in- 
surance in force is $2,447,704,141, 
an increase of $174,533,367 over 
1951. 

Unassigned funds increased $3,- 
409,700, to reach $48,790,225. 

Total surplus funds now stand 
at $66,163,861. Benefits to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries includ- 

Continued on page 104 


It may not be sporting, but 
betting on a sure thing makes 
you money. 


The agency department of 
American United Life figures it 
like this: when you set up the 

rinciple that only quality business 
is profitable (to policyholder, 
agent, and company alike), 
encourage practical sales ideas from 
the field and turn them into usable 
sales tools, and add the practical 
guidance of brass that came up 
the hard way—you have the 
makings of a sure bet. 


If you hold that nothing is sure 

in life except death and taxes, 

then let’s put it another wa is 
Being enough to think 

and small enough to keep our 

feet on the pee be is paying the 
dividends of satisfaction, harmony, 
and accomplishment. 








AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Accidents 
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City and State ing dividends amounted to $72,- 


425,606. 
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Canada Life 


Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Toronto, reports new busi- 
ness of $193 million compared 
with $179 million in 1951. Busi- 
ness in force now totals $1,720 
million, a gain for the year of $166 
million. Assets increased by over 
$22 million to reach $426 million. 

Payments under policy con- 
tracts amounted to over $28 mil- 
lion of whichsabout 60 per cent 
was received by living policyhold- 
ers. Surplus funds total $23 mil- 
lion, including a contingency re- 
serve of $6 million and unassigned 
surplus of $17 million, the latter 
being up $1 million over 1951. 
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Home Life 


The Home Life Company of New 
York City had $124,005,869 of or- 
dinary business paid for in 1952, 
a gain of 22 per cent over the av- 
erage of the past five years. 

The company’s Group Depart- 
ment reported a total of $67,290,- 
295 of group insurance in force. 
The average size policy issued in 
1952 was $11,864. 
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Great-West Life 


Business in the amount of $327,- 
000,000 was issued by Great-West 
Life Assurance Company, Winni- 
peg, Canada, in 1952, an increase 
of 11.5 per cent. Business in 
force increased by $240,000,000 
and reached $2,131,000,000. 

Company assets amount to 
$466,000,000, an increase of $33,- 
000,000. Total income was $82,- 
900,000, an increase of 11 per cent 
over 1951. 

Policyholders and beneficiaries 
received over $38,000,000 during 
the year in benefit payments. Divi- 
dends amounting to $2,700,000 
were distributed to participating 
policyholders. A further sum of 
$28,000,000 went to policyholders’ 
reserves. The number of policy- 
holders reached 560,000. 
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Southwestern Life 


Southwestern Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas, reports 
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assets of $270,392,846, an increase Deaths from Accidents by Automobile and in the Home 


f $24,751,130 over 1951. Total 
‘nsurance in force is $979,721,921, Continued 
an increase of $88,614,609. 

The company’s agency force 
produced $150,022,918 of new 
paid-for business, a 24 per cent City and State 
gain over 1951. Policy benefits iin... 
averaged more than $1,000,000 
monthly, and for the year amount- 


Com- § ed to $12,410,477. 
busi- Nashville, Tenn. 


950 
a State Mutual Newark, N. J...........-. oe 

uSl- ° 
$1,720 New Life insurance written at New Haven, Conn. ....... 


f $166 § State Mutual, Worcester, Mass., 
y over § WS $200 million a gain of 25 per 
illion. § cent. Life insurance in force 
cone Passed the $1.5 billion mark. As- 
8 mil- sets increased by $33 million to 
> cent reach $444,394,850 and premium 
yhold- income during 1952 totaled $50 
3 mil- million. ; 
cy re- Payments to policyholders and 
signed beneficiaries was $29,000,000, near- 
ly $5 million more than was paid 


latter . 
“a out in 1951. 


Manhattan Life 


Manhattan Life reports that its 
volume of new paid-for insurance 
totaled $81,134,586, a gain of 26 
per cent over 1951. Insurance in 
force stood at $354,570,170, a gain Richmond, Va. 
of 19 per cent. Rochester, N. Y........... 

Admitted assets reached $74,- Sacramento, Callf......... 
671,312, an increase of 10 per cent. St. Louis, Mo 
Premium income was $13,043,619. | paul, minn 
Payment to policyholders and ben- 
eficiaries was $5,331,669. San Antonio, Texas 
San Diego, Calif........... 
Midland Mutual San Francisco, Callf........ 


: Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, 

$327, B Ohio, had $27,160,199 of new in- 
t-West surance paid for in 1952, closing 
Winni- Fine year with $240,552,926 in 
crease § force, a gain of 7.05 per cent. As- 
on nas sets increased to $75,875,379, up 
100, 6.22 per cent. 


Total income was $10,875,036 an 
nt tB increase of $769,994 over 1951. 
f $33, B policyholders were paid $3,524,- onsite 
s $82,- 8738 last year, making a total of 4 
er cent § 97) 920,072 paid policyholders and ae OP “ain 

j beneficiaries during the history of eee So ge 950 : 

ciaries the company. Tulsa, Okla. 251 , 686b 
during Washington, D.C......... 1 802,178 


. Divi- Manu . 
9 ont anufacturers Life 


pating | Manufacturers Life, Toronto, 
sum of | ‘ports a new business total of 
olders’ § °74,600,000. Business in - force 
policy- § Was $1,591,333,573, a gain of $147,- 
405,780. New premiums amounted 
to $6.25 million. 
New sales in the United States 
amounted to $74,600,000, an in- . rege : oe " 
crease of Bia dhy «sc 12% per cent pa an pe bem A pulation which includes residents of immediate fringe area of the city. 


1 based on 1950 population figures. 
Continued on page 106 <—Usereilatie. a 
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Life Statements 


Continued from page 105 


over 1951. Total business in 
force in the U. S. now comes to 
over $460,000,000 and is approxi- 
mately 29 per cent of the total in 
force. 

Payments to policyholders dur- 
ing 1952 totalled nearly $27,000,- 
000. 


Great Southern Life 


The Great Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company, Houston, Texas, 
has assets of $136,196,765, an in- 
crease of $11,886,300 for the year. 
New policies were written total- 
ling $72,564,142. 

Over 231,000 people now have 
protection amounting to $592,080,- 
462. Last year 1,162 beneficiaries 
of deceased policyholders received 
$3,797,643 in benefits while 2,830 
living assureds received $2,571,- 
862. 


Washington National 


Washington National Company, 
Evanston, IIl., reported an _ in- 
crease of nearly 23 per cent in new 
business paid for during 1952. In- 
surance in force totals $812,228,- 


883, an increase of $94,879,916. 

Assets increased $14,073,818, 
bringing the total to $160,532,927. 
Surplus to policyholders increased 
to $35,172,295, over 13 per cent. 

Total premium income was $49,- 
433,358, an increase of over 8 per 
cent. 


_ Continental American 


The Continental Life Insurance 
Company of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, has a total insurance in 
force of $273,473,853, an increase 
of 28 per cent over 1951. The aver- 
age new sale for the year was $9,- 
135 and the average policy in force 
at the end of the year was $5,- 
941. 


Berkshire Life 


The Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass., had an 
increase of new paid life insur- 
ance for the year of 14% per cent 
and the total amount of life issues 
paid was $46,500,000. Assets in- 
creased over $8,000,000 and now 
amount to $140,000,000. Premium 
income increased 6.9 per cent and 
investment-income 7.1 per cent. 


Federal Life 


Federal Life, Chicago, IIl., an- 
nounces life insurance paid for 
during the year, excluding group 
insurance, was $28,736,529, an in- 


Cities of 100,000 Population or more with 
Highest Death Rates During 1950 











Position 
Cause of Death | No. 1 
Diabetes | City Paterson, 
| Population 140,945 
81 
~ 3 57.5 
and | City Ft. Wa 
Influenza Ind. “ 
| Population 132,831 
| Deaths 89 
| Rate 67.0 











Position | Position Position Position 
No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
' 
~— 7 | Providence, | Soave, Tacoma, 
R. |. Wash. 
ba 608 248 000 134 "ins 142,975 
63 135 60 
55.9 54.4 <6.9 42.0 
Norfolk, | Nashville, Savannah, | Gary, 
Va. | Tenn. Ga. nd. 
188,601 180.600 | 150,000 | 132,496 
124 114 92 81 
65.7 63.1 61.3 61.1 





Cities of 100.000 Population or More with 
Lowest Death Rates bem 1950 











| Position woNY Position | Position Position 
Cause of Death No. 1 No.3 | No.4 No. 5 
= | | 
| | 
Diabetes City | Norfolk, | Peoria, Knoxville, Austin, Long Beach, 
| Va. } | Tenn. Tex. Calif. 
Population | 488,601 111,523 124, 769 131,694 250, 767 
| Deaths 8 5 | 6 a 17 
Rate 4.2 4.5 | 4.8 6.1 | 6.8 
Preumonia and | City Baton Rouge, —— | Berkeley, Aone Sacramento, 
Influenza . | ta. io Calif. | Ca | Calif. 
Population 123,957 | 244,700 113,217 ry 67 137. 572 
Deaths 12 34 16 36 22 
Rate 9.7 | 13.9 14.1 | 14.4 | 16.0 
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crease of 27 per cent over 1951. 
Life insurance in force in- 
creased $17,844,529, making a 
total in force of $166,227,149. As- 
sets increased to $34,736,242. 
Surplus increased to $2,297,223. 
Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries since organization of 
the company exceed $88,800,000 


Provident Mutual Life 


Provident Mutual Life, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., showed a total of life 
insurance in force in excess of 
$1.5 billion. The volume of new 
sales amounted to $128,405,000, 
and was 13 per cent above that of 
1951. 

Amounts paid to living policy- 
holders were $24,450,000 while 
$13,439,000 was paid to benefici- 
aries of deceased policyholders. 


Northwestern National Life 


Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., had a record volume of 
$90,347,720 of new ordinary insur- 
ance, 19 per cent more than in 
1951. Total sales went up $6,584,- 
081 over 1951 and amounted to 
$109,077,070, bringing insurance 
in force to $1,092,080,457. 

Assets increased to $229,791,- 
725. Voluntary contingency re- 
serves and other surplus funds 
amount to $12,565,785, up from 
$12,126,694 in 1951. Benefits paid 
to policyholders totaled $16,861,- 
799. Of this amount $6,330,645 
was paid in death benefits and 
$10,531,154 was paid to living pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries. 


Life of Georgia 


Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., gained 
$105,620,052 life insurance in force 
in 1952, bringing the total in force 
to $927,584,863. The gain in assets 
was $13,111,648, making the total 
$79,869,639. 

Payments to policyholders were 
$9,708,067 while premium income 
was $42,309,385, an increase of 
$2,347,135 over last year. New 
business amounted to $325,142,- 
996. 


Security Life 


The Security Life and Accident 
Company, Denver, Colo., which is- 
sued its first policy in 1928, now 
has a total insurance in force of 
$229,820,641. Total assets which 
in 1928 amounted to $634,553 now 
are $28,881,812. 
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Ke Sees The Path of a Good Agent 
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To Meet 
Individual 










Arranging adequate coverage to meet the varying 






needs of each of his clients is another of the 


valuable services performed by the competent 





insurance agent. His familiarity with local 





conditions, his understanding of his clients’ 
problems and his thorough knowledge of insurance 


make him a vital member of his community. 


Agents representing The American Insurance 
Group provide adequate protection by Account 
Selling Programs tailored to individual needs— 


through THE AMERICAN FAMILY 
PROTECTION PLAN. 
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Life Insurance Companies from 1932 to 1951, Inclusive 
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Central Standard, 
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National...... 


Occidental Life, Cal....... 


Yocesencvces 
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Indianapolis Life...... 
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Northwestern Mutual...... 
Ghio National. .cssesecceees 
Ghid State. .cecccceceeseces 
Old Line, Wisc. .ccsssessees 
Philadelphia... ...sesseeeees 
Phoenix Mutual. 

Postal Life...scsscsseeeees 
Presbyterian Ministers.... 
Protective Life. ....seeees 
Provident Mutual........+. 
Prudent ial...cscecsssseces 
Reliance Life. ..csssseeees 
Security Mutual, Neb....... 
Security Mutual, } 
Southland Life. ....seeeeeee] 5 
Southwestern. ...ccccceccees 


New England.........++:. 
New World... .cscecseseecs 
New York Life....... 
North American, 

Northern Life. ...sseseees 


Mutual Trust.....sse.-. 


Mutual of New York..... 
National Life, 


Minnesota Mutual..... 
Monumental Life...... 
Mutual Benefit, N. J.. 
Northwestern 


Midland Mutua). 


Lincoln National.......+.. 
Me tropolitan......... 


Life Ins. Co. of Va....... 
Manhattan, 


Lafayette Life. ...ceeesess 
Liberty Life, 
Massachusetts 


JONN HANCOCK. coccessevcecs 
Kansas City..cscccceseess 


Great Southern Life........ 
Guarantee Mutual Life...... 
Guardian, New York........+. 
Home Life, New York........ 
Jefferson Standard Life... 


Pidelity Mutual......eees. 
Pranklin Life. ..ccsesssees 


Equitable, Des Moines..... 
Pederal Life....ccceeseees 


Continental Assur., I 
Equitable, D. 


Continental American. 


Columbian National......... 
Connecticut Mutual......... 


Capitol Life..ceccseesecees 
Colonial Life. ..ccsceseeess 


Central, Iowa, 


Calif. -Western States...... 
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Baltimore Life...seseseeses 
BenefLicial..cecccccsesseees 
Berkshire..scscccscsevecess 
Commonwealth, 


Atlantic Life...ssccsseeess 


American United f.....sees- 
Amicable..ccccccceceseseces 


Acacia Mutual...ceccesseees 
Aetna Life. ..ccsccccccccces 
American Natl., Texas.....-. 


Bankers, 
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20-Year Study Shows Life 


Companies Earning More on Investments 


During the past four years 
the rate of interest earned on in- 
vestments by legal reserve life 
insurance companies has _ risen 
from a 20-year low of 3.16 per 
cent in 1947 to 3.52 per cent in 
1951. Although this rise in inter- 
est earnings is not startling, it in- 
dicates a more favorable trend 
and reverses the downward slump 
that had been in evidence up until 
1947. 

In the period between 1932 to 
1936 the average rate of interest 
earned was 4.79 per cent for the 
100 leading life insurance com- 
panies shown in the table here. 

In the period 1937 to 1941 the 
average rate of interest earned 
was 4.22 per cent. The average 
rate of interest earned from 1942 
to 1946 was 3.54 per cent and it 
was 3.34 per cent from 1947 to 
1951. The 20 year average rate of 
interest earned on invested funds 
from 1932 to 1951 was 3.77 per 
cent. 

The rise in the rate of interest 
earned starting in 1947 was at- 
tributable to the expansionary na- 
ture of the country which prev- 


Gross Rate of Interest Earned . . 


iously had been forced to curtail 
industrial expansion on account of 
the depression in the 30’s, and 
the ensuing years of wartime re- 
strictions. Following the immed- 
iate postwar era, one of the great- 
est industrial and economic expan- 
sion periods yet experienced by 
this nation got underway. New 
homes were needed to alleviate the 
critical housing shortages. Estab- 
lished industries were expanding 
and new business enterprises were 
being formed. All of these enter- 
prises needed capital to aid them 
and start them on their way. 

This growing demand for capi- 
tal led the life insurance com- 
panies to channel more and more 
of their surplus funds into diver- 
sified and higher yielding invest- 
ments. Public Utilities and indus- 
trial and miscellaneous bonds were 
invested in heavily and amounted 
to over 23 billion of dollars, 
which was 33 per cent of the total 
assets in 1951. 

United States government bonds, 
because of low interest earnings, 
are being unloaded in favor of 
higher yielding securities and 


amounted to 11 billion dollars in 
1951, which was only 16 per cent 
of total assets. 

Stock holdings by life insurance 
companies continued to increase 
moderately over the years, but 
amounted to only 3 per cent of 
total assets in 1951, indicating a 
conservative attitude toward spec- 
ulative buying despite relaxation 
of laws allowing broader acqui- 
sition of stocks by some states. 

In 1951 the life insurance com- 
panies had over 20 billion dollars 
invested in real estate and mort- 
gage loans. These investments 
amounted to 31 per cent of the 
total assets, and have become the 
second most important type of in- 
vestment in the companies’ port- 
folios. 

Thus the rising rate of interest 
earned by the insurance industry 
reflects wise management on the 
part of the companies in the chan- 
neling of insurance funds into 
higher interest yielding media 
which benefit their policyholders, 
and at the same time stimulate the 
economic and financial growth of 
the nation. 


. continued 
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Standard Ins. Co. C 

State Life, Ind.. 

State Mutual, ‘as 

sun of America 
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Union Central.... 
Union Mutual, Me... 
thited States Life. 
Volunteer State.... 
West Coast Life 
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3.42/3.52 
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“This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the ——. Mutual Life Insurance Company of California, whose figures are shown for prior years. ft Figures 
trior to 1936 are those of American Central Life. Formerly the Continental Life. Formerly the Montana Life, name changed to the above in 1937. 
4 The Liberty Life and Southeastern Life both of Greenville, S. C. merged during 1941 under the title of Liberty Life. Figures prior to 1941 are those 
of the Southeastern Life. 8B On gross basis as investment income includes investment expenses and taxes. C Formerly the Oregon Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Name changed to the above Feb. 5, 1946. D This company reinsured the business of the Standard Life Ins. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. and the Illinois Bankers 


life Ins. Co., Monmouth, Ill. during 1951 and changed its name to the avove. 
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was 47.8 per cent, an increase of 
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approximately .7 per cent com- net 
pared with the figures for 1951. - 
American-Associated ~ 
RESU LTS OF 1 95 2 The operating statement of the = 
American Associated Insurance Jj)., 
Companies of St. Louis, Mo., 0) 
showed combined figures for the 1952 
R three companies as follows: com 
: Net premiums written for 1952 ; 
Property Companies Report were $72,238,175, compared with J yey 
P sl 2 $69,860,404 for 1951; the com- and 
Year's Statistics in bined underwriting gain of the | niu 
companies during 1952 was $802,- com 
535, compared to an underwriting | 4o g 
Annual Statements loss of $1,968,163 in 1951. Bt 
Assets for the American Auto- } 1,5; 
mobile Insurance Co. were $74,- tien 
579,233 in 1952, compared with | p99 ; 
$71,550,274 in 1951. Surplus to 000 
policyholders, $23,273,053 in 1952. J pont. 
- In 1951 it was $22,275,484. 
Pearl-American Group earned was 51.6 per cent for 1952, For the American Automobile :os 
which was approximately 1.6 per — Fire Insurance Co., assets reached J 955 ( 
Total admitted assets of the cent lower than for 1951. The ratio $19,982,620 in 1952. In 1951 they ma 
Pearl-American Group of New of underwriting expenses incurred were $17,455,779. Surplus to pol- “ . 
York City aggregated $41,074,520 to premiums written increased to icyholders was $8,026,441 in 1952, _ 
on December 31, 1952, an increase 47.8 per cent, compared with 47.1 compared with $6,807,484 in 1951 mo 
of almost $2,700,000, while net per cent for the previous year. The Associated Indemnity Corp. $4, 
premiums written were $18,702,- The Eureka-Security Fire and yeported total admitted assets of J ‘ 
649, an increase of almost 7 per Marine reached a high of $15,430,- _ g9 813.146 in 1952, representing 
cent over 1951. Policyholders’ sur- 048 in admitted assets, which was e destanas from those reported in North 
plus for all 3 companies of the approximately $1,200,000 greater 495) of $21,033,996. Surplus to Th 
group showed an increase. Forthe _than for 1951. Ratio of losses and —jolicyholders was $8,229,545. In ditat 
U. S. branch of Pearl Assurance loss adjustment expenses incurred 1951 it was $8,336,242. = 
Ltd., it amounted to $7,999,687; to premiums earned for the com- as we 
for the Eureka-Security Fire and pany was 51.4 per cent, almost two B w - 
Marine Insurance Company it was per cent lower than for 1951. The oston Insurance a 
$5,119,912; and for the Monarch ratio of underwriting expenses in- The consolidated figures for the + 
Fire Insurance Company it curred to net premiums written Boston Insurance Co. and _ its ~ 
amounted to $2,429,490. increased by almost .8 per cent. wholly-owned affiliate, the Old tine 
For the U. S. branch of the Total admitted assets of Mon- Colony Insurance Co., of Boston, lip 
Pearl, total admitted assets for arch Fire increased to $5,574,206 Mass., showed the following in- 650. 
1952 were $20,070,266, represent- during 1952. Loss ratio of the com- creases: assets ‘increased from $39 1: 
ing an increase of more than pany was the same as the U. S. $72,655,000 in 1951 to $81,959,000 314 31 
$1,000,000 during the year. The branch of Pearl Assurance. The in 1952, an increase of 12.8 per ’ 
ratio of losses and loss adjustment ratio of underwriting expenses iu.- cent; surplus increased from $24,- 
expenses incurred to premiums curred to net premiums written 299,000 in 1951 to $26,806,000 in CV. 
Inc 
. sets, 
Property Insurance in the South* surpl 
porte; 
Fire Extended Coverage Workmen's Compensation General Liability oe 
Re sintlieiaslenttteiiattiticnalaaadeitibimaass ss - SS or Ne 
1940 | 1950 1940 1950 1940 | 1950 1940 1950 For 
aera oe ee oe oe oe 
Ee aanoniapen s | ‘7,963,838 27,012,850 471,491 14,438,840 | 3,708,335 11,856,083 | 1,001,371 4,224,495 = 1957 
SETA eeaenbaaneet | ‘7747427 33,787,742 | 530.316 6.053.863 2) 384,765 6.059.494 701,217 | 2,208,322 . 
Kentucky........... | (7730441 24 602,050 741.230 5,654,138 2.692. 508 9.445.220 | 630,864 | 1,954,720 Net p 
Miesletpel <2] Atawetene | Halbaelens amare | Sceasivoe | “O7a'sta | Siatersoe | 1.988008 | — Tovs.ses 87,676 
North Carolina .......... 7,963, 502 34,320,029 368 | 249 4,478,646 3,758,842 9,644,165 | "816,272 2.332.115 1952. 
South Carolina |.......... 3,836,926 20,198, 304 243,490 4,083,560 1,878,396 5,704,818 | 300,035 954, 346 . 
aaa 7,939, 363 27,256, 528 348,879 6,244,263 2,772,344 8,271,450 | 837,870 2,402,654 from | 
tama 7,254,442 24,943,953 188,239 3,306,919 3,466,641 8,389,183 776,531 2,684,338 08 
West Virginia... 4,721,213 | 15,423,654 136,337 1,568,257 3,370 65,632 | 647.654 1,649,935 89 di 
Total South. ........ 20.0... 77, 688,088 277,341,023 5,246,060 65,610,850 | 27,959,020 91, 761,396 10,777,824 24,708,245 — 
Total U. S. premiums 4 442,737,285 | 1,417,639,611 | 33,293,880 316, 906, 208 309, 269, 390 800,521,928 103,570,417 266,814, 725 ami 
Percent of U.S. Total....... 17.5% | 19.6% | 15.89% 20.7% 9.0% 11.8% | 10.4% 9.3% in 195 
*Source: Spectator’s “Insurance by States 
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1952, an increase of 10.3 per cent; 
net premiums written increased 
from $33,210,000 in 1951 to $40,- 
272,000 in 1952, an increase of 21.3 
per cent; and unearned premium 
reserve increased from $30,438,000 
in 1951 to $34,039,000 in 1952, an 
increase of 11.8 per cent. 

On all business written during 
1952, the companies experienced a 
combined ratio of losses and loss 
adjusting expenses incurred to 
premiums earned of 51.73 per cent 
and of expenses incurred to pre- 
miums written of 42.61 per cent, 
compared with 56.37 per cent and 
42.86 per cent respectively in 1951. 

Business written by the ocean 
marine, inland marine and avia- 
tion departments totaled $7,795,- 
000 in 1952, compared with $7,287,- 
000 in 1951, a growth of 6.98 per 
cent. Premiums written on auto- 
mobile fire, theft, collision and 
comprehensive coverages was $4,- 
355,000, compared with $4,306,000 
in 1951, an increase of 1.1 per cent. 
Business in the casualty and 
surety departments for 1952 was 
$4,516,000, an increase of 105.14 
per cent over 1951 writings. 


Northwestern Mutual 


The year 1952 marked the most 
outstanding year in the North- 
western Mutual Fire Association’s 
5l years of operation. The Seattle, 
Washington, company’s net pre- 
mium volue was $20,776,287, an 
increase over 1951 of $1,823,335. 

Dividends of $2,319,855 were re- 
turned to policyholders during the 
year, and losses paid were $5,675,- 
650. The company’s assets were 
$39,122,119, and surplus totaled 
$14,386,642. 


(. V. Meserole Group 


Increases in total admitted as- 
sets, net premiums written and 
surplus to policyholders were re- 
ported by all three companies of 
the C. V. Meserole insurance group 
of New York City. 

For the Bankers & Shippers In- 
surance Co. of New York, admitted 
assets rose from $15,830,633 in 
191 to $17,129,185 during 1952. 
Net premiums written rose from 
$7,676,875 in 1951 to $8,156,589 in 
192. Surplus to policyholders rose 
from $6,441,030 in 1951 to $7,098,- 
289 during 1952. 

The Jersey Insurance Co. of 
New York reported gains in total 
admitted assets from $10,307,524 
in 1951 to $11,136,482 during 1952. 

Continued on page 112 
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The National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters has prepared a compila- 
tion of the experience on automobile assigned risks for all states for which 
There are forty-two such states. 
1952, assigned risk plans were in operation in forty-eight states and Hawaii, 
not all of the plans have been in effect long enough for developed experience 
to be reported. 

In view of the questions so frequently asked concerning the underwriting 
results on assigned risks, the information disclosed by this compilation 
should be of general interest. The results are summarized below. 


experience is available. 


Experience of Automobile Assigned Risk Plans 


Summary—All Companies Combined 


Nebraska 
Nevada... 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico. . 


STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 


Assigned Risk Loss Ratios 
Reported for 42 States 


Although, during 
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. Rh ny nyse ate. ae expenses (excluding allocated claim adjustment expenses for Massachusetts). 


* Data for policy years or ieee to 1946 are not available. 
§ Not available. 
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Property Statements 


Continued from page I11 


Net premiums written in 1951 
were $4,904,670. In 1952 they 
amounted to $5,211,154. Surplus 
to policyholders rose from $4,307,- 
913 in 1951 to $4,732,584 in 1952. 
Figures reported for the Pacific 
Fire Insurance Co. were: total ad- 
mitted assets, $21,611,130 for 1952, 
compared to $19,879,603 for 1951; 


net premiums written for 1952 
were $9,289,449 compared to $8,- 
743,107 for 1951; surplus to pol- 
icyholders during 1942 was $9,- 
914,245 compared to $8,848,924 
during 1951. 


The Travelers 


Written premiums of The Trav- 
elers Insurance Companies of 
Hartford, Conn., for 1952 totaled 
$625,573,000, representing a gain 
of $81,608,000, or 15 per cent, com- 








PEERLESS AGENTS 
GET BETTER RESULTS 
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Peerless Agents are fully equipped to 
produce greater sales volume by selling 
thoroughly complete insurance programs to 
all their customers and prospects. 

The Peerless “Simplifier” (for the sale of 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds) and the 
“Organizer” (for the sale of Fire, 
Casualty and Bonding protection) leave 
nothing to chance — nothing to 
memory. These two sales-producers 
cover complete insurance program- 
ming so forcefully and logically 
they are sure business builders 
whenever they are used. 
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pared with an increase in 1951 
over 1950 of $76,847,000, or 16.5 
per cent. 

For The Travelers Insurance 
Co. the total premiums for 1952 
were $463,432,000, an increase of 
$67,196,000, or 17 per cent. In the 
indemnity company, total written 
premiums for the year were $110,- 
915,000, as against $98,923,000 in 
1951, an increase of 12.1 per cent. 
Total written premiums for the 
group lines, including life insur- 
ance and annuities and accident 
and health insurance, amounted in 
1952 to $197,958,000, an increase 
of $32,340,000 over 1951. About 
two-thirds of the increase was ac- 
counted for by the group accident 
and health premiums. 

Total written premiums on the 
automobile lines in 1952 were 
$152,457,000, as against $123,648,- 
000 in 1951, an increase of $28,- 
809,000, or 23.3 per cent. For indi- 
vidual accident and health policies 
in 1952, the written premiums ex- 
ceeded the $20 million mark, an 
increase of 4.8 per cent oyer 1951. 

On general fire and marine 
lines, written premiums for the 
year were $37,994,000, compared 
with $36,655,000 the previous year, 
an increase of 3.7 per cent. This 
increase was materially less in 
1952 due largely to the fact that 
the companies began entering de- 
ferred premium business on a 
basis reflecting only the actual 
amounts payable by the insured 
during the year. This practice was 
started January 1, 1952, in order 
to comply with requirements of 
certain insurance departments. 

Combined assets of the com- 
panies totaled $2,462,443,269, an 
increase of $178,196,195 over 1951. 

The assets of The Travelers In- 
demnity Co. at the end of 1952 
were $156,797,585, compared with 
$136,405,441 on December 31, 1951. 
At the end of 1952 the capital, sur- 
plus and special reserve were $40,- 
473,657, an increase for the year 
of $2,486,130, after payments and 
reserves amounting to $6,086,000 
for anticipated income and excess 
profits taxes on 1952 operations. 
The company’s underwriting gain 
for the year was $7,523,000, com- 
pared with $2,252,000 in 1951. 

Assets of The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Co. for 1952 were 388, 
433,355, compared with $80,484,715 
for 1951. Capital, surplus and spe- 
cial reserve at the end of 1952 
were $21,145,906, an increase of 
$1,979,715 after payments and re 
serves amounting to $3,561,000 for 
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anticipated income and excess 
profits taxes on 1952 operations. 
There was an underwriting gain 
for this company in 1952 of $4,- 
426,000, compared with $2,593,000 
in 1951. 

The surplus of The Charter Oak 
Fire Insurance Co. increased $78,- 
196 during the year after federal 
income tax charges on 1952 opera- 
tions of $101,000. 


Grain Dealers Mutual 


Increases in assets, surplus, and 
premiums written were reported 
for the Grain Dealers Mutual In- 
surance Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind. The summary financial state- 
ment, as of December 31, 1952, 
shows these totals: assets, $19,- 
366,832, an increase over 1951 of 
$3,020,600; liabilities, $13,341,110, 
an increase of $1,907,200; surplus 
to policyholders, $6,025,722, an in- 
crease of $1,113,400; and divi- 
dends to policyholders, $1,756,120, 
an increase of $157,100. 

Other totals were: Net Pre- 
miums Written, $13,490,280, an in- 
crease over 1951 of $2,106,755; and 
Losses Incurred, $4,752,569, an in- 
crease of $621,610. 

Combined gain for 1952 from 
underwriting and investments was 
$2,904,000 before Federal income 
taxes and policyholders’ dividends. 
It compares with $2,407,340 for 
1951. 


Home Insurance 


The Home Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y., announced sub- 
stantial gains in 1952: assets, 
$396,933,148, an increase of $22 
million over those reported in 1951 
of $374,933,359; surplus, $154,- 
077,265, an increase of $14 million 
over the 1951 total of $140,351,446; 
and net premium income for 1952 
was $183,269,301, an increase from 
$179,685,840 in 1951. 

Underwriting profit for 1952 
Was $6,154,598. Last year it was 
$2,884,477. Dividends and interest 
before taxes grossed $10,445,305, 
compared with $10,377,540 in 1951. 
Net after expenses and taxes was 
cr In 1951 it was $8,271,- 

The largest single property in- 
surance company in the country, 
the company is celebrating its 100th 
anniversary this year. With the 
xception of 1873, following the 
Chicago fire in 1871 and the Bos- 
ton Fire in 1872, it has paid divi- 
ends every year since its organi- 
zation. It was announced that 
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plans this year call for the stock 
being placed on a quarterly divi- 
dend basis. The last semi-annual 
dividend was paid on February Ist, 
at the rate of $1.80 per year. The 
first payment on a quarterly basis 
will be made on May Ist. 


Maryland Casualty 


Gross premium writings by the 
Maryland Casualty Company, Bal- 
timore, Md., for 1952 totaled $86,- 
377,735, the highest in the com- 
pany’s history, and net premium 
writings were $76,162,057, also a 
record high. 

A net underwriting profit of 
$3,329,885 for the year was dis- 


closed in the company’s annual 
report. This compares with an 
underwriting loss of $1,129,330 for 
1951. The company’s net income 
for the year, before providing for 
federal income taxes, was $6,161,- 
719, against $2,955,351 for 1951. 

Net earnings after taxes and 
before dividends amounted to $3,- 
044,739. The company paid divi- 
dends of $1,001,448 on its common 
stock and $868,468 on its preferred 
stocks. In September the common 
stock semi-annual dividend rate 
was raised from 50 cents to 60 
cents a share, placing the stock on 
a $1.20 annual dividend basis. 


Continued on page 114 
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Why use a dozen different policies 
to provide these coverages when 
ONE policy can do the job! Ideal 
for busy, multiple-line producers 
who must make every minute of selling time 
count. Broad benefits; only three exclusions; 
moderate cost. No cancellation age; no policy 
fee; no complicated risk classification. Accident 
coverage is world-wide. Write today for Pro- 
tector Accident and Sickness Policy sales kit. 
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Property Statements 


Continued from page 113 


In accordance with provisions 
of its charter, the company pur- 
chased and retired 2220 shares of 
its $2.10 cumulative prior pre- 
ferred stock during the year and 
added $2,477,996 to surplus. Its 
surplus to policyholders now 
stands at $35,729,835. 

In February, registration of 
475,000 shares of $1 par value 
common stock was sought with the 





Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The new shares are being 
offered to the common stockhold- 
ers of the company. Net proceeds 
of the financing will be used to in- 
crease the company’s capital and 
carry on its expanding business. 


Pan American Group 


The Pan American Insurance 
Group, Houston, Tex., wrote nearly 
$3,000,000 in premiums during 
1952, a study of the companies’ 
financial statements revealed. The 











when it means the most. 


“Don't worry. 
you’re covered” 


Wonderful words, these. Perhaps the most wonderful words 
that ever came out of the insurance industry. 


To an anxious assured, they can be as welcome as a 
»hysician’s “You're going to be all right” to his patient. 
ph) going i 


Just four words—summing up all that insurance means 


Unfortunately, not every worried call of a client is met 








by this blessed assurance. This is noticeably true in cases 
involving employee dishonesty losses. In recent years em- 
bezzlement—in all types of businesses—has increased at an 
appalling rate, and it is a matter of fact that this hazard 
today ranks second only to fire as a business risk. 


Clearly it is to the professional interest of every agent 
to include ample Honesty Insurance among the coverages 
recommended to his commercial clients. 

The Fidelity and Deposit Company, which has special- 
ized in bonding for 63 years, is the world’s leading under- 
writer of Honesty Insurance, and offers its representatives 
unexcelled facilities for the development of this business 
through 50 strategically-located field offices. 


Inquiries from producers are invited. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


World’s Leading Underwriter of Honesty Insurance 


(HB) FIDELITY anp DEPOSIT COMPANY 
UY, 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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two companies comprising the 


group: Pan American Casualty P 


Company and Pan American In 
surance Company, increased thei 
surplus to policyholders and as 
sets, as well as premium writings 

Pan American Casualty Com 
pany increased its assets from 
$1,836,639 in 1951 to $2,147,125 in 
1952, while its surplus to policy 
holders rose from $775,301 to 
$817,742. 

Pan American Insurance Com 
pany also experienced an increase 
in its assets. They rose fro 
$1,422,841 to $1,659,523. Surplus 
to policyholders increased fro 
$600,157 in 1951 to $638,099 in 
1952. 


Continental Casualty 


New peaks in assets, earnings 
and capital funds were recorded 
by Continental Casualty Company, 
Chicago, Ill., for 1952. The under- 
writing profit for the company 
was $4,248,163 and net investment 
income was $3,931,977, a total 
operating profit of $8,180,140. 

Net income after taxes amount- 
ed to $5,005,140, compared with 
$3,079,214 in 1951. Net premiums 
written were $115,313,781. The 
company’s admitted assets in- 
creased by $16,036,830, totaling 
$172,787,356. 

Capital funds were $56,160,539 
compared with $51,016,249 in 1951. 
During the year Continental’s cap- 
ital was increased to $10,000,000 
by transfer of $2,500,000 from sur- 
plus to capital and distribution 
of 250,000 additiona] fully paid 
shares as a stock dividend. 


Ohio Casualty 


The Ohio Casualty Insurance 
Company, of Hamilton, O., reports 
premiums of $38,544,000 written 
in 1952, an increase of $6,647,000, 
or 20.6 per cent. This is an all- 
time high, the company stated, 
both in respect to volume of pre- 
miums written and percentage 
increase. 

Assets of $46,568,000 were re 
ported in the company’s statement, 
an increase of $5,079,000. 

The unearned premium reserve 
increased $2,940,000, but the com- 
pany was still able to report 4 
statutory underwriting profit be 
fore federal income tax of $2,387, 
000. 

Surplus to policyholders as of 
December 31, 1952, was $12,770, 
000, an increase of $1,580,000 over 
the figure for December 31, 1951. 
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HE accompanying maps and 

tables present the loss experi- 
ence during 1951 of all property 
companies on a state by state and 
regional basis for the following 
lines: pure fire, auto physical dam- 
age, auto liability and auto prop- 
erty damage. 

The figures in the accompanying 
tables are direct writings, pre- 
mium volume without the business 
which is reinsured or the pre- 
miums that are ceded. The direct 
losses paid does not include the 
losses paid on business that is 
reinsured nor does it allow de- 
ductions for recoveries on rein- 
surance ceded. 

These maps and tables are de- 
signed to let you see how your 
state’s loss ratio compares with 
other states and regions. 

A similar survey of loss experi- 
ence ratios for accident and health 
lines was presented on page 18 of 
the March issue of THE SPECTATOR, 
ana several more will appear in 
tuture issues. 


Fire Loss Ratios 


The map to the right presents 
the 1951 loss ratios by states and 
regions of pure fire business, 
which is the largest single line 
written by property companies. 
It is interesting to note that the 
states in the densely populated 
Northeastern section registered 
below average loss ratios. In the 
Northwestern section the only 
state with a loss ratio over 50 
per cent was Idaho which came 
to 63 per cent. Despite this one 
high loss ratio, the loss ratio for 
the Northwestern area averaged 
only 88 per cent. 


Fire Premiums, Losses 


The table to the right shows 
the breakdown of fire premiums 
and losses by states during 1951. 
New York leads the nation with 
Premium writings of over. $177 
million. California takes second 
place with premium writing of 
over $1382 million. Pennsylvania, 
with over $106 million, has a 
slight lead over Illinois, which has 
almost $105 million in premium 
Writings. 
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STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 


FAR 
WES 


Loss Ratios Mapped 
By States and Regions 


Four more of a series of surveys are presented 
here to compare losses in different parts of the 
nation. The complete series, begun in the March 


issue, will cover the principal lines of insurance. 
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Loss Ratios 


Continued from page 117 


Auto Phys. D. Loss Ratios 


The map on the left shows the 
loss ratios by states and regions 
for auto physical damage for 1951. 
The section of the country with 
highest loss ratios is the Middle 
East which has an average re- 
gional loss ratio of 52 per cent. 
This high loss ratio is probably 
due to its highly populated and 
congested areas which increase 
the hazards of automobile acci- 
dents. 

Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, and 
Mississippi are the only states out- 
side the Middle East that have 
loss ratios exceeding 50 per cent. 


Auto Phys. D. Premiums & 


Losses 

California led the nation in its 
premium volume during 1951 with 
over $132 million. New York and 
Illinois each had over $87 million. 
Texas ranks next in premium 
volume with over $86 million, fol- 
lowed by Ohio with over $80 mil- 
lion, and Pennsylvania with over 
$79 million. 


Auto Liab. Loss Ratios 


The map on the left presents 
the 1951 loss experience ratios by 
states and regions for Auto 
Liability. New England has the 
highest regional loss ratio which 
is attributable to Massachusetts’ 
high loss ratio of 60 per cent. 
Florida is the only state in the 
Southeast that has a loss ratio 
over 50 per cent. 

Oklahoma is the only state in 
the Southwest which has a loss 
ratio of 50 per cent. This section 
and the Northwest recorded the 
lowest average loss ratios in the 
nation. 


Auto Liab. Premiums, Losses 
The table on theJeft shows the 
state of New York leading in 1951 
in premium volume for auto liabil- 
ity in the amount of over $198 


million. California ranks second 
with over $114 million. [Illinois 
has over $77 million. Pennsyl- 


vania follows with over $66 mil- 
lion. Ohio ranks next with over 
$52 million. 
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sents 
7 OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Auto 19 SOUTH SECOND STREET ¢ HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
3 - Financial Statement as of December 31, 1952 
nae ASSETS LIABILITIES 
$e 
I TN a ee ae ie 12,319.21 Legal Reserve for: 
cent. . Unearned Premium $ 526,000.49 
. the 14,668,853.29 Compensation Claims 5,921,157.36 
ratio Estimaeed Expense | 
30,000.00 Investigation of Claims —— 
Deposit Premiums 359,727. 
fe in Mortgages (Regular) 74,635.24 Credits to Policyholders 
Replacement Checks 
loss P 
: oR 8 8 eee 431,253.11 Re-Insurance Payable .... 
ction Meadville Housing Corp. .......... 
the Premiums Outstanding Volunt R 
90 days old or les: $2,293.92 ae eevee 
| the c aaa Catastrophe 1,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest 101,537.42 Contingency 1,000,000.00 
Surplus 5,799,781.13 
s ‘ TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $15,400,892.19 TOTAL LIABILITIES $15,400,892.19 
; the 
1951 STATE WORKMEN'S INSURANCE BOARD 
abil- HON. DAVID M. WALKER, Secretary of Labor and Industry, Chairman 
2198 HON. ARTEMAS C. LESLIE, Insurance Commissioner, Member HON. CHARLES R. BARBER, State Treasurer, Member 
cond TOTAL DIVIDENDS PAID $13,797,100.63 
nois TOTAL LOSSES PAID $83,749,014.36 
isyl- TOTAL PREMIUMS WRITTEN $128,225,852.20 
mil- DIVIDENDS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS NON - ASSESSABLE 
over GEORGE £. GWILLIAM, Manager 
ror} April 1953 119 
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